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“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY PART OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM."—EDW. EVERETT. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets JAR. 1, WOP........cccccoccsecceseseoce $10,049,156.00 
Gone over all sae... pe eseerccecccccccoss 1,849,660.00 
ee in Fores................ $33,000.00 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


i peticten fomeed by this Company are incontestable 
and non forfeita 


entire —— of careful and successful manage- 
meat N Nearly #3 $2,000 each business day tor 30 years paid 
° ge 
oe ? potistes issued—at low Lay aa 
ing low unv: f insurance and bu 
ante—sot diviaents. — 
OF NEW-YORK. 
Agents, Wanted. Hiwwry Stoxes, President. 


Wemp ez, Vice-President. 
J. L. Hauser, Secretary. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 
Still Ahead of All Competitors! 








Note the fell ome brief but pointed commen- 
s from prominent educaters, 
From ion J. H. FRENCH, oo feortary Sf State 
Board Education, Vermont.— ¢ BEST } a. I 
—— ever seen in that line.” 

From Prof, W. B. PATERSON, President of Liticoin 
University, Marion, Ala.—* I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER. 


, La.—" I have SS Ss 


ew 
your Climax, o deem it excellent,” 


PR tty ye RAUB, Svenspet State Normai 

i, Lock —* “We consider the Kubbers the 
= 5%. have EVER 

STATE WORMAL # SCH Mans “We 


Pa.— 
have carefully and taithfull zy the Erasers made b 
ou, and consider them the Best we have seen. 
ave now in use ten dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our 
FalTs by our woRKs.” 


Sam past id | 
nant eo é rsh Rees eccurer, 
orry, Penn. 
A. W. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 


Schools For Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 
EstaBisnep In 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the following: 

Hox, Newror BatrMay, 





ILLINOIS. 
Prest. J. L. Pickarp, Iowa. 

Hon, A. D. Wutrz, New Yorx. 
Pror. D. 8. Jonpax, InpIana 
Pruor. G. E. Pataicx, Kansas. 
Pror. H,. f. Evpy, Ux10, 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Postal Card for Circulars.3 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. KLEIN & CO., 


N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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STORE 


at F. Panic PRICES. Address 


Scans recep stores 
NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 
to nearly all kinds of ius. 
Dw 








RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College | 7ourpet 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees 
at the following rates : 


First Reader - - - 





1oc.|Fourth Reader - - - 25¢. 
Second Reader - - 15 c. | Fifth Reader - - 40 c. 
Third Reader - - ~- 20¢.| The Whole Set - +=$1.10 


Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most | 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever) : 
prepared. 

“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book | 
should he in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival | 4 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their | 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, wiru Stivrmc Cortes, contain so many evident | 
marks of superiority that ‘they are received with universal favor. Sample 
number, roc. 

The Word Writer; An English- Bock designed to accompany “ Words, 
and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination, - 
8 cents, | 

Primer English Composition, By Jno. Nichols, 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. 
30 cents. 


Morris’s History of England, This is a class-book, compilea for pu- | 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 

Son University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. | ; 

For examination, 75 cents. 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his "students statements to which | 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For| 
examination, 50 cents. | 

Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand | 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty em 
authors, and on one hundred and forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau ‘‘ Memory Gems” or “ Cuoice THoucuts,” by same 
author, For examination, 55 cents. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnot. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ Preparatory Course ix Larix Prose AuTHors, comprising 
four books of Czsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of | 

Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 

rzmo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
tano. Cloth, $1.15. 








A.M., LL.D, Prof. | 
For Examination 














$777 hatte “P OovionEut, 


ID. AprLteton & Co., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
firet weekly journal of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it wad supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schools several 


pty fe LL Gra price. "feta fut the 


urnal for superin 
teachers, who must have ed reading EVER 
“i presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore- 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
It forms each year a volume ot six hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 


in which ever cubist & is Ey and practically discussed. 

It recognizes th as the potential force in 

our advancing ‘civilization. An examination of the ar- 

ticles pubsished during the year, will compel admiration 

< ee usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
wing 


—_—o— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 


The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JOURNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on education : 
ton’ It ie C Ly the best educational journals.” —Apple- 
ne 

“ The a is ray idly increasing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matter."—Bvening Post. 

pomete with matters of interest."— New York Sun. 
Hl of interestiag matter."—N. ¥. Tribune. 

Of intense to teachers."—N. F. Times. 

“ Is well edited."— Chteago Teacher 

* Ite editotials are ofa practical character and well 
written, “hool Journal. 

“A valuable auxillary.’ '—Foreat and Stream. 

“ The representative exponent "— Home Journal. 

* A first-class representative of our educational inter. 
ests. "— Mail. 

“Carefully prepared." — Witness 

“ The best publication in the world."—N. ¥. State Ba. 
Journal. 

yt able advocate of school reform.”—Commercia I 


+ itself more highly than ever to ite many 
friends."—Nebdraska Teacher. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
“No periodical exceeds it."—Zz-Supt. 8S. 8S. Randall, 


N.Y. City 
*I heartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Supt. 
xi N.Y. City 


Pre deserves the praise and support of the profession.” 
nter, N.Y. City Normai College. 
pane Lvely and practical."—Pref. Edward 
— meets my idea of an educational r."— Prof. 
se f Pheipe, Priocipal Whitewater, * is. Normal 
200 


* IT must have the Jovurnwat.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College. 
* Tue Jounwat is an excellent rer tor teachers.”"— 
sve Washington Hasbrow J. Norma! 
Scnoul. 
sD wish «very teacher would read the Jovana.,”— 
vm. Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. Y., and most of the 
scanty superintendents of the State. 
It -* ll of practical articles for the teachers.”— 
Supt ford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Supertatendeaia of the State. 


rao E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


THE MILD POWER 


= CURESS 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 

where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 

penaienl and Efficient Medicines known. 

They are just what the people want, sav- 

ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
vi 


ery single ific the well tried prescription 
of an pA: 


I by D 1 
BF Retasbrere” post ae Rs Sener cue o 
P YY Ay Thlustrated 


Disease ( —_ 1 
ae rs Cine “e 


ACENTS WANTED to Geli the NEW BOO 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 
poli ier tes ate Po ace 


ake Moncey on om tne Farm, 
Every Farmer should have a cop 860 Pages. 


Send f 1 t . 
i49 MRCUnDY & CO, er chrcalars to Pa. 
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The Moha¥e Mining and Milling Company. 


MINERAL PARK AND CERBAT DISTRICTS, MOHAVE COUNTY, ARIZONA. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. 


CAPITAL 1,00,000 IN 100,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH. STOCK NON ASSESSABLE. 


OPricrEes : 


Edward M. Clark, President ; 


William D. Chapin, Treasurer; Major George Clendon M. E. Superintendent ; 
Louis Davidson, Arizona, Engineer ; 


Baukers, National Park Bank. 





Richard W. ©. Merington, Secretary ; 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK: FQUTTABLE. BUILDING, BROADWAY. 


wre 








The property of this Company is situated in Mineral Park mining district and consists of the ‘‘ Louis "| whence a line of steamers runs to Yuma and the Southern Pacific Railroad. The Kansas Pacific Railroad wil 
and the ‘‘ Baden Baden ” mines, covering in all three fifths of a mile in length of a large fissure vein of free 
milling ore, four feet in width and containing an average value cf above one hundred dollars in gold and sil- 
ver per ton as worked at the mill in the vicinity of the mines. 

The mines are opened by shaft and tunnel and have been worked in a crude way for many years and a 


large body of rich ore has been developed but not extracted, for want of adequate resources. 


The ten-stamp 


mill the Company is about to erect will produce $2,000 of bullion per day at a cost liberally estimated at $300, 
affording a net profit sufficient to pay a monthly dividend of fifty cents per share, 
The property is situated on a slope of easy gradient, rising 600 feet in 3000 and is admirably adapted for 


economical working. 


A good toll road connects the mines with a steamboat landing on the Colorado river 30 miles distant, 


pass within a few miles the of property and briog it within six days journey of New York, 

A conditional purchase has further been made of four well developed and very zich silver mines in t h 
adjoining district, forming with those now in the absolute possession of the company the largest body of 
high grade, free milling gold and silver ore now owned by any single incorporation in the Territory. 


The balance of the first issue of $10,060 shares is now being sold at $2 50 per share, 


The next issue of 10,- 


000 shares will be offered at $5 per share at the close of this month after which no further issue will be made, 
a large reserve being retained in the company’s treasury. 
Prospectuses, Maps, etc,, will be mailed or furnished on personal application at the company’s offices, 


Equitable Building Broadway, New York. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
Francis ADAMS, eQuiNcy, of Managers. Thirteen 
ils out of fourteen Pp the examination at Harvard 
oliege this year. Tu tion,$100 a year. Board, 
A new circular justissued. Apply for information to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


K mpzne ARTEN NORMAL ee mage He yd 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D. 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs, Louise Pol. 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1m 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and haa been ever 
since successfully engaged in teaching in ac: ordances 
— Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
ton. For terms and culars apply to the 
Prine! ls, MRS. LOUISE PO K or MISS SUSIE 
PO. 
D.C. 


K, 8. E, cor. of 8th aod K st, Washington, 
N*’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and B.. 


“DAMS. AC ADEMY 








STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, F Lan- 
guages, Drawing and iy ny HTK offers uinequa ad- 
pa peta to pu; from th to the fin- 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
lasses of — Pupils, = per quarter. 
ater hc Lessons, 30 we 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No, 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name anid methode, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celeb brated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal School in the State. having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course oy Seay ont actice, combined with 
the most thorough academ c instruction, Tuition and 
boardin Dg -t the So west rates. Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., O. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 -Brenawer. New York. This is a pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
perponel supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
S Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Book- 
keeping series which bears their name. The College | 
was founded fn 1858, and made steady progress in 
utility read pehis favor, and now stands Mt the nend - 
this class of schools, The Tgeason is vngu rpeseed } 
ena ane elegant ; the course of stady baoet 
thoro and The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, vend pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, 00. Call or send for 
pa containing full particulars. 8. 5. PACKARD, 
rin 


pass BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery cor 
1; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s u town 
Gollegs, Ss Peaswey , Se St., ‘open 9 A.M., til 10 P.M. 
Young Met, Ladies, d Boys taught Bookkeeping, 
rudimental ‘yahigher Mathematics, Correspondence and | 
all English ‘sranches ; ting lessons $3, monthly 
Arithmetic and wren, $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for d of D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address 
401-52t) Prof, FRANCOIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct 


a 
DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskillful person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 


logg ts a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the Lae she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


WAN TED We want a lady to eanvass for 
Brock 7 the ri cht Fon lieral te this out 3 
roo . vu the Pik rms of- 
fered. ” 
acm 17, aon ‘Street, N. Y¥. 


Terms: 





rooms 














| EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, has decided to take a class of 
young ladies to Europe, to study Art, Literature, Music, 
etc., under her — supervision, assisted by the best 
masters i in every bran 

Dart lived ‘ond studied for several years in 
the “aifferent Art Centers in Europe, she fee:s confident 
that she can make the undertaking a tho:oughly enjoy. 
able and instruct.ve une for her pupils. She proposes 
travel duringithe Summer of 188), and pass the fo: lowing 
winter in Paris, where her class will have the best a 
van ages in Painting, Music, Literature, and the Lan- 
euaeee 

‘Dart will have atsociated with her a lady of cul- 
ture > and standing, perfectly familiar with the continen- 
tal languages. w: ‘© will accompany the young ladies on 
fen t-seeing and shopping expediticn: 
come within the reach of al, Mrs. Dart 
e@ above advantages, 
OF $2.00 per annum in advance; wwhich will include 
inetract on, traveling, and living expenses. The class 

wil’ be in every wa" a emer i and conducted in a 
thoroughly stylish manner. who wish to join the 
party should make early application: t testimonials and 
references should be sent the application. 


Address, GILSEY BUILDING, 1198 B’dway, Room 85. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flowers, 
75 E. 13th 8T., bet. 4th AV. and B°WAY. 


The Best School Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


t ma 











Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows Parlors, Banks Offices, Picture 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and elegant 

designs 

Send size ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINE, 551 Pear! Street. New York. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Rheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 











Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dipl , for Schools & Colleges. 


Extra ind t and! les and price 1 free to 
an teachers, or of enente se sending us their addre 

H. anufacturing *Publisners 

141 Frankie Street Boston, Mass, Established 1830, 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 














R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at the 





, | largest discounts hitherto offered, 





AX FLOWERS 


W st OW ine) MAKE THEM 


Kk AND 
MAKIN Txe ty Goaweme an flinstrations, Ae is 
so plain and Brits use that any one of ordinary in- 
easily learn’ this 

— 


a with wa: pattern an Rose or an Ivy Vine (as you choose 





postpald, for 30 cents, in silver or stam: 
4 PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay Street, Gow York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvrom Beit and Cures 
Acapremy, Facrory Bris, etc. Improved Patent 
MovuntTine. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 


SOG 22 Terms and $5 outfi 
free. Co.,Portland, Maine 











Address, Hatiett & 








will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK, 


THE STERLING ERASER, 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Erasers, per Gross, $15.00 
Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


¢. Liberal discount to the trade. 
e are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 

Send for illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush S8t., San Francisco, Cal, 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


§SE Zon EUSA NeNU SE 


Tan gine 















PS 
Best Known. VF Mucilat t 








CASE ‘PAID 


Old Newspapers, — Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


An ERASER that 





COOK’S 
CRAND EXCURSION TO 


EUROPE! 
{880 Foe THe summer or 1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY, 
Grand Annual Educational Vacatiun Party. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
OF EUROPE. tert free on application = MAP 
Tourists Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by all 
routes, 


Cook’s Excurstoniat ccntains fares for over 1,000 
tours; by mail, 10c¢ 


Address. THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. O. Box 4197. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS: 


Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
» ment. 

. Principles of School Management. 

General Requisites. 

. Difficulties. 

Classification. 

Programme. 

. Recitations and Recesses. 

Discipline. 

. Obtaining Attention. 

. Penalties and Punichments. 

. A Well-Managed School. 

. Miscellaneous. 

This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 
post-paid. Sent asapremium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 

E. L. KELLOGC & CO. 


A Wonderful Invention. . 


The Scholar’s Companion, 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it is a newspaper for the boys 
andgiris. It is sure to interest every one; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
It should be in every house where there are children- it 
deals with the practical things of life in the Jacob An- 
bott way. Its readers will become unconsciously well 
informed on a thousand subjects that are treated of no- 


where else. In fact this paper is epecia apecially for the 
ae J the ordinary newspaper is fitted for men and 
wo w how a it is, one pagent — 146 
families ont 182 subsc , besides. = ie 
pureasgold there are many that are justly hate + > 

a, | are almost as fatal as aballet. Parents, conan 
send for the ComPANTION, give it as Syracuse. We e guaran- 
tee ys: will consider it worth tenfo dthe price. Let all 
book and goed agents send us a green stamp for sample; 
t will pay them to take subscribers. — who sen 
heir names will receive a copy free. Addre 


E. L. Keitioee & Co., 17 iment St., N. ¥- 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; i+ is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you ire in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don’t try a vostal 
card, 7 _E. L. Kerroce & 





Chap. 1. 


Ses 
FOS PreSasen 





50 cents a year 





New Y 





ork School 


Journal. 








THE 


New York Scuoot Journat, 
Pubhsheaa EVERY SATURDAY at 
17 Warren St., N. Y., 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co 


Poa FCO O OAM. 00 0c ccsceppocsccccccccoceccocescosecccococsosess ° 
“ 5 to 


rs 9 copies to one addresa 





ere long be taken. And the time will come when the 
statute law will forbid all cxcept the professionally pre- 
pared teacher from following the calling ofa teacher. 

The horde of people who now seek the schools for every 
reason besides that they possess power and fitness to edu- 
cate will distribute themselves in other channels of work. 
There will not be such an overplus of those who “ want te 


get a school.” This will naturally lead to the second move- | 


ment, that of paying a scale of wages that will encourage 








£10 to 19 copies to one address. 
20 copies to one or more address.... 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a # 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
scriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper 
will however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the subscriber so desires 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription, unless 
arenewal for the same ta received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be regeived. 

If the papers for a club are to besent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
quires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 

and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
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ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 





a teacher to make a life business of teaching. The teacher | 


need never expect to achieve a fortune by his work, but 
he ought to feel that he can make a good living if he pre- 
pares himself by careful study and an appropriate training ; 
he ought to feel that teaching-skill will always be in de- 
mand and bring its price in the market. As it now is no 
young man feels any safety in investing money and labor 
in preparing himself as a teacher; he is likely to be com- 
peted with in price by one who has done nothing of the 
kind! It isa hopeful sign that the teachers see the need 
of a reform in this matter. 

The notion of paying the teacher of little children a 
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Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
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New York, April 3, 1880. 
Action and Unity. 








These are necessary in order to realize progress in edu- 
cation. Uniform activity and that only will obtain the 
ends that every educator sees are essential to the welfare 
of the schools. These ends are three in number; if we 
look at the matter in a practical way. Ist. there must 
be a body of persons who have become familiar with the 
methods of the best teachers by practice: who know the 
history and development of educational ideas; who daily 
acquire more and more knowledge, fitted to develop and 
store the mind, and who are enthusiastic in their work. 
2nd. there must bea sufficient sum ot money paid to this 
class of laborers to encourage them to continue in that 
labor and to increase their knowledge and skill in all pos- 
sible ways. 3rd. the rate of pay must be proportioned to 
work, not to the sex of the teacher, or the age of the pupil. 
A woman's skill is worth as much as a man’s'skill, if both 
produce the same effects, and should be paid as much ; and 
a teacher is worth just as much in a primary school as she 
can get in a g:ammar school. 

It is true it will take a long time to cause those ideas to 
bear fruits, but it is equally true they never will grow un- 
less planted. The majority of people still think that teach- 
ing can be done by any one who has the knowledge to be 
imparted, although the results have been most unsatisfac- 
tory. The possession of special fitness by nature, or of fit- 


| except in horse cars and boarding houses! 


small sum, but to pay the teacher of the large ones an in- 
creased rate is an absurdity that has no parallel elsewhere, 
And there are 
signs that the teachers see the pressing need of a reform 
here also. 

It has been one of the unexplainable problems that 
teachers paid no attention to these absurdities. Some felt 
that they shovld teach but a short time, and wanting the 
spirit of true reformers they left them alone without even 
a protest. Little children have had less than one half paid 
for their instruction, but for various causes that instruction 
has not been worth even that amount, Yet, the little 
children have suffered as they did centuries ago. And it 
will be the heart of the new education that like the heart 
of Christ will say “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,” 

What now is needed is unity of action upon these 
themes. Reader, do you believe in them? Ifso,do you 
intend to do any thing aboutit? You must act; you must 
agitate the matter; you must discuss it; you must give 
your reasons and your conclusions. Rouse from that state 
of inactivity. Join atown or country association ; write 
and speak until others are convinced that your views are 
right views. Had this been done by the teachers even 
ten years ago we should feel the tide to-day. There are 
thousands who take no interest in cor-ecting and enlarging 
public opinion ; they hang like dead weights on the neck 
of the profession. 





Teaching and Preaching. 





(The following letter by a clergyman wil! show how the 
present phase of teaching strikes one who is in a cognate 
profession. Being on the outside his views are worthy of 
careful attention.) 


Having been a teacher I have a deeper interest perhaps 
than others. There are some things encouraging and 
some that are not so. Among the former are the diffusion 
of correct ideas among the public and the creation of 
normal schools. Among the latter are the routinism that 
is getting a deeper and deeper hold and the machinery of 
appointments. Perhaps the best thing I can say is under 
the last two heads especially as you seem not to be afraid 
to print out-spoken views. 

There was in the town where I reside a very good man 
who was on the school board and who wanted to improve 
the schools. A good deal of money had been expended 
on buildings and an advance movement was necessary. 
This gentleman had heard of the Oswego Normal School 
as turning out superior teachers so some were procured. 
The change has been in operation for some years and 
what is the result. We have the “Oswego system” but 
no real teaching—I mean this. The teachers have a cer- 
tain routine and they go through with that and suppose 
the scholar is taught. 

It reminds me of herb doctor who practiced in the town 
when I wasaboy. When a man was sick he began a 
“course of medicine” as he called it; first an emetic, 





Ress acquired by a careful training is not demanded as a 
pre-requisite. But there are indications that this step will ' 


then a purge and lastly bitters. If this failed he tried 
the same thing again only giving two emetics this time 


and so forth. The truth is that education cannot be iaid 
out as a result in one person of a certain thing done by 
another. It is rather what the teacher rouses the scholar 
to do for himself. J see in the churches a great deal of 
routinism ; some ministers feel that if there 1s a hymn 
sung, a p*ayer made, a sermon preached, that the rest is 
| the Lord’s work—that he is responsible tor results; I wag 





taught a different doctrine in the theological seminary. 
| The address of an old fashioned theological professor to 
the students was cited, and it ran about as follows — 
“Young men, you have come here to be made preachers, 
and three things are necessary, learning, grace and com- 
mon sense. The first, Prof. Smitn and I will be an- 
swerable for; the second you will get if you pray tor 
it; as to the third if you have not that it is of no use 
for you to stay.” The routine of the pulpit, I consider 
a mere skeleton to hold together the work which the man 
If he takcs hold of the hums 
| needs of the human beings betore them, and ministers 
}to them he is 


re 
| himself must perform. 


useful. What this is his common 


sense 
| enable him to see. From this I draw the conclusion 
| that only persons of the best kind of common sense can 
| be teachers. Am I right? 

The machinery of appointments is something that scems 
to me quite dreadful. I am obliged to see it, and to be a 
part of it. When a man fails in business or dies there is 


an effort at once made to ¢ 
room and yet in most cases they have no special fitness 


his daughter into the school- 


for teaching. They struggle to get an appointment, the 
pressure on the superintendent, the board of education 
are really unpleasant things to see. For the schools are 
looked at as made for the teachers while they shculd be 
sacredly devoted to the children. I am aware that many 
years ago the church of England was presided over by 
a clergy who received thei appointments in 
way; and history sl 
the church suffered. It may be thought that teachers can 
be appointed by a different system than the preachers, 
but I think not. The queetion should be simply who can 
confer the greatest amount of good on the children of a 
school? When such a person is found, appoint him or 
her. Itshould not be a question as to what family will 
thereby have a decent income, what young woman re- 
lieved trom doing work by sewing, etc,, but these are 
more frequently put forward as reasons why appoint- 
ments should be made than is known to the public. 
How such persons shali be selected is not easy to see. In 
some way {the parents of the children who attend the 
school should have the power to select. Am I right? 


this very 


ws us the deep degradation which 


A Genuine Teacher. 





Miss S——in early life had few advantages for educa- 
tion, but by a hard struggle obtained the usual amount of 
knowledge required to obtain a license to teach. This 
was the summit of her ambition; she had fancied her- 
self to be perfectly happy as the director of a class ot 
children. She had not been long in her position before 
she felt that in order to arouse a love of knowledge in 
the minds ot her pupils, she must be a student herself. At 
all events, she beyan a course of study that she yet con- 
tinues; and it will be interesting to look back over the 
twenty years she has spent in the school room. 

She found herself unable to name the pebbles under 
her feet, she knew nothing about them and this she 
felt was disgraceful in a teacher and so she storve to 
correct it. Obtaining a work on mineralogy she began 
to make a collection of thé stones and minerals, and in the 
course of a year or two had become intensely interested, 
She purchased a small cabinet and this enabled her to 
classify those she gatiered herself as well as those 
brought her by the pupils, for they had caught her en- 
thusiasm and almost insensibly they learned almost as 
much as she of the kinds and uses of the rocks that 
were on the shelves in the corner of the school-room. 


From this step she went very readily into natural 
history. The flowers that she gathered she found her- 
self utterly unable to understand beyond the appeal of 
the color and the perfume. But mere prettiness is not 
the end of science and so she took up Botany end 
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with a little help mastered its elements so that every 
walk brought her new pleasures. The structure of the 
flowers is so wonderful that it becomes to the investi- 
gating mind, a source of perpetual delight. In the case 
of Miss S——it was a constant theme of remark that the 
colors were nothing compared with the structure. Her 
pupils easily gathered the elements of this knowledge 
because she could explain it so much easier than the book 
had to her. Her school-room contains large herbariums 
of all the flowers in the vicinity of the school-house— 
their names, character and qualties are given. In fact she 
has very good attainments for a self-made botanist. 

Along with the study of flowers she began insensibly 
t» notice the insects—attracted first by a butterfly. This 
she has followed up until she is well acquainted with the 
insect life of that section of the country. A case of but- 
terflies, moths, beet'es, etc., shows her industry and 
furnishes her tezt for many an interesting story—for 
when she wants to interest her pupils she finds she can 
do it most readily telling them the habits and mode of 
life of the tiny inseet tribes. 

She has had a few birds stuffed that have been brought 
her by her pupils, but not liking to use a gun has been 
obliged to relinquish that branch of knowledge. How- 
ever, sae has a collection of birds eggs, of over seventy in 
number all made by herself and pupils. The habits of 
each bird she has somewhat carefully studied. 

One might think she had no literary taste by the fore- 
going account; but she thinks if she has a decided in- 
clination for any thing it is for literature. Not only 
has she many books herself, but she has a library col- 
lected by herself for her pupils and these are very ap- 
propriately selected—every one is a book a child will 
like to read. They are loaned to them ‘and they are 
encouraged to read them at home and they are questioned 
concerning them. 

Miss S——after a good many years lamenting that she 
had no ear for music at last determined to learn it, never- 
theless. So she bought a cabinet organ and took lessons 
and now plays on it very creditably. This enables her 
to teach music in her school-room and to Add attractions 
which were lacking before. Oheerful songs are steadily 
interspersed amorg the studies and thus the dry road of 
learning i3 greatly beautified. 

She is a great lover of flowers and the windows of the 
school-room show it as well as her own garden at home. 

She has learned a good deal about the French language, 
so that che reads it and speak it with as much fluency 
as one not in factual intercourse with the natives of 
France may expect to attain. 

She paints very prett'ly in water colors and has drawn 
and painted many flowers. 

She is deeply interested in educational progress, as a 
reader of educational journals and books and is now 
in every way trying to know more and more about the 
way in which the best results of teaching may be 
reached, She differs in this from the majority of those 
who have made attainments in science; it is too com- 
mon for th3 college graduate who engages in teaching 
to despise education; that he knows Latin and Greek is 
to him a greater and better attainment than to have a 
knowledge ot the laws by which the human mind 
acquires knowledge; Pestalozzi to him is only a rude 
enthusiastic German; he cares not to attend an educa- 
tional conven‘ion if education is to be discussed. 

There is nothing remarkable in the above description. 
The genuine teacher is a student—it cannot be etherwise. 
To lead a company of learners one must learn himself, All 
great teachers have been of this sort; all successtul 
teachers have been of this sort. Such teachers last, 
The public school where Miss S., teaches is held in the 
highest esteem, She is respected by the community as a 
hard working, painstaking |teacher. She fills her pupils 
minds with the desire to know—so that there is no dit- 
fienlty about getting the children to school ; the trouble is 
the other way. 

She has educated that community up to a high standard. 
They will not want an inexperienced, hum-drum teacher 
in her place. In this way she has done the profession to 
which she belongs a great service, and so does every 
teacher that resembles her. 





—~oe 


Tue child learns more by his fourth year, than the 
philosopher at any subsequent period of his life; he 
learns to fix an intelligible sign to every outward object 
and inward emotion, by a gentle impulse imparted by his 
lips to the air—E, Everert. 
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By Ivay, f 

Each Monday morning the pupils of these grades are 
reseated, according to the teacher’s mark which was on 
their slates Friday afternoon. This mark is now erased, 
and they again start on a race for merits and seats. 

The words which the teacher finds incorrectly spelled in 
the Dictation exercises on the slates, she puts in a list 
which she cal]Js her list of very dificult words. This list is 
not a large one, and the words are for the most, in very 
common use, such as which, what, etc., etc. They are 
that class of words with which every teacher has to battle. 
These words are now again taken through with the most 
important of the before described methods for fixing their 
forms in the minds of the pupils, who seem all so very 
anxious to make them fast this time that one wonders 
how they can fail. 

The next method is what is usually termed the daily 
“Spelling Exercise.” 

From the teacher’s list of “ difficult” and “ very difficult” 
words she pronounces to the class a number of words 
which they instantly write upon slips of very heavy paper, 
about three inches wide, and six inches long, ruled at 
medium distances. These papers are called “ Dunton 
slips” or “ Dunton papers,” as they were first used by Prof. 
Dunton of Boston. When the “slips” are passed to the 
pupils they immediately write at the top; first their 
names, and then the date, the same as though for a letter. 
When the lesson has been written by the pupils, the “slips” 
are collected and retained by the teacher. A list is made 
of the words incorrectly spelled upon the “ Dunton 
papers,” and they are embodied in the list of words which 
are copied or studied each morning from the blackboard. 

They are thus studied over and over again, until it would 
seem that their forms must be indelibly fixed in the minds 
of the pupils. 

At the end of the month there is a trial, or review 
spelling lesson, by means of the “ Dunton slins.” 

In this exercise the “ very difficult” words are used. The 
per cent. of words corcectly spelled is always marked on 
the “Dunton papers,” and from them is made the “ per 
cent.” of proficiency in spelling. It is readily seen that 
after such a sifting process as this, there are very few 
words carried from one month into another. The more I 
observe and study, the more do I admire and appreciate 
the combination of methods for teaching the forms of 
words. Of all the many good things which I see here, 
this seems one of the easiest to introduce into any school. 
The results are most gratifying. 





Important Events in English History. 


1073. 
84, 
1165. 
1265. 
65. 
95. 
1311. 
40. 
41. 
50. 
57. 
90. 
1401, 
64, 
49. 
71. 


Booksellers first mentioned. 
Curfew and Police established. 
First Woolen manufactory at Worsted. 
Coin made sterling. 
Commons first sit in Parliament. 
Final organization of “ 
Chimneys first used, 
Gunpowder. “ “ 
First Public Library. 
Parliament divided into two houses. 
Winchester College founded. 
Greek first taught at Oxford. 
William Lowtree burned for his religions opinions. 
Post-Offices founded. 
Hats and caps came into general use. 
Richard Caxten introduces printing. 
1545. Needles first made. 

52. Books on Astronomy and Geometry burned as 
pertaining to witchcraft. 

62. Slave trade with Africa; potatoes introduced from 
America. 

63. Knives manufactured. 

65. Tobacco introduced. 

69. Book-keeping. “ 

88. First newspaper published. 

1604, Silk manufactured, 

05. Table forks introduced. 

28. Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. 

41. Coffee introduced. 

88, Penny post; Algebra. 

90. White paper made. 





93. Telescopes first made on principles of Newton. 





99. 
1700. 
05. 
18. 
42. 
53. 
64. 
65. 
68. 


Phosphorus di:covered. 
Newspaper advertisements first apper. 
Blankets first made. 
Innoculation introduced. 
First cotton mill. 
New style calendar; British museum. 
The spinning jenny. 
Tea introduced; steam engine discovered. 
Spinning machine. 

71. The Press becomes powerful. 

84. Sunday Schools. 
1812. “ Steamboat. 

14. Gas in lighting the street; first steam carriges. 
, 50. First railway. 

33. Chloroform. 

84. National education begur, 

40. Electric telegraph (Wheatstone.) 

First great exhibition. 


51. 
66. Atlantic cable laid. 
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Education in Temperance. 





It is a cruel thing to send a boy out into the world un- 
taught that alcdhol in any form is fire and will certainly 
burn him if he puts it into his stomach. It is a cruel thing 
to educate a boy in such a way that he has no adequate 
idea of the dangers that beset his path. It is a mean thing 
to send a boy out to take his place in society without un- 
derstanding the relations of temperance to his own safety 
and prosperity, and to the safety and prosperity of society. 
Of course the great barrier between the youth and correct 
knowledge—the great mystifier and misleader—is respect- 
able society. This is practically taying to the young, 
pretty universally, that wine is a good thing. Fine din- 
ners are never given without it, and good men and women 
drink it daily. They do not get drunk, they may be con- 
scientious and religious, and many of them not only do 
not regard wine-drinking as harmful, but as positively 
beneficial. The boy and the young man see all this, and 
think, naturally, that those who have experience in drink 
should know better about its results than those who let 
drink aijone. 

Now what we want to do in our schools is to do away 
with the force of a pernicious example and a long cherish- 
ed error, by making the children thoroughly intelligent on 
this subjeci of alcohol. They should be taught the natural 
effect of alcohol upon the process ot animal life. (1) They 
should be taught that it can ad¢ nothing whatever to the 
vital forces or to the vital tissues—that it never enters into 
the elements of structure, and that, in the healthy organ- 
ism, it is always a burden or disturbing force. (2) They 
should be taught that it invariably disturbs the operation 
of the brain, and that the mind can get nothing from alco- 
hol of help that is to be relied upon. (3) They should be 
taught that alcohol inflames the baser passions, blunts the 
sensibilities, and debases the feelings. (4) They should be 
taught that an appetite for drink is certainly developed by 
those who use it, which is dangerous to life, destructive 
of health of body and peace of mind, and in millions of in- 
stances ruinous to fortune and to all the high interests of 
the soul, (5) They should be taught that the crime and 
pauperism o‘ society flcw as naturally from alcohol as any 
effect whatever naturally flows from its competent cause, 


\ (6) They should be taught that drink is the responsible 


cause of most of the poverty and want of the world. So 
long as six hundred million dollars are annually spent for 
drink in this country, every ounce of which was made by 
the destruction of bread, and not one ounce of which has 
ever entered into the sum of national wealth, having 
nothing to show for its cost but diseased stomachs, de-. 
graded homes, destroyed industry, increased pauperism, 
and aggravated crime, these boys should understand the 
facts and be able to act upon them in their first responsible 
conduct.-—Christian Weekly. 


Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard College, sends a card 
to the newspapers, in which he says: “I am tully per- 
suaded that the comet recently discovered by our eminent 
American astronomer (Dr. Gould) is a return of the won- 
derful comet of 1848, which has been considered as in 
many respects ‘the most interesting of any on record.’ 
(Cooper’s Cometic Orbits). The first record of this comet 
is in 1770 before Christ, with an average period of about 
seven years. The subsequent visable and recorded re- 
turns are 370 and 252 and 183 before Christ, and after 
Christ 336, 422, 588, 582, 708, 729, 882, 1077, 1106, 1208, 
1813, 1362, 1882, 1402, 1454, 1491, 1511, 1528, 1668, 1689, 
1702, 1848, and 1880. 
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Prize Letter. 


The following letter, trom a ten-year-old scholar, received 
the prize book for best letter during February by Cousin 
Alice of the Scnotar’s Companion. 

Washington, Pa., March 3, 1880. 

Dear Cousin ALICE: My note I see by the last number of 
the CoMPANION wxs received. I was much pleased with the 
number last issued, as far as I have read. My per cent. at 
school last month was 100. There are 28 scholars in my class 
and only three of them stood 100 per cent., and all were girls ; 
so you see how much better we learn our lessons,than the boys. 
That little note was my first attempt at newspaper correspond- 
ence. I will try 10 give you some idea of the place from 
which I write. Washington is the country seat of a county in 
the southwestern part of Pennsylvania, which has an area of 
850 square miles, and is noted for the quantity of its wool, bit- 
uminous coal; limestone and sandstone are the principal rocks. 
The soil is well cultivated and the products the same as the 
other Middle States. The town has a population of about 
5,000 inhabitants. It was the first incorporated borough after 
the treaty of peace at the time of the Revolutionary War with 
Great Britain; and the first place named after the illustrious 
Father of his Country. We have four R. R.’s from this place ; 
we are situate 32 miles from the city of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. and the same distance from Pittsburgh, Pa. We have 
ten churches, Washington and Jefferson colleges, a female 
seminary, and a union and high school of 12 rooms; sa town 
hali, two flouring mills, two plaining mills, two woolen mills, 
two carriage factories, one broom factory, and one tannery. 
The town has become famous of late years as being the home 
of Dr. F. J. Le Moyne, the cremationist. 

MAMIE F, Lonepon. 





Prize Compositlon, 





The best compositon from ascholar for March, and which 
was awarded a book by the Editor ofthe Scnotar’s Compa- 
NIoN, was the tollowing : 

WHAT SHALL I WRITE ABOUT? 

February is nearly closed, and if I contribute any thing to 
to the Writing Club this month I must immediately make 
a “clarin out” among the rubbish in the garret cf my imagina- 
tion, and strive to glean therefrom some thing which may safe- 
ly be subjected to the fiery ordeal of criticism. 

But what shall I write about? What suall I write about ? 
Many subjects recur to my mind that are often chosen by 
others, but O! for some thing witty, some thing odd, some 
thing sensible. in fact any thing that every body else does not 
write about. 

“Home!” of course I love it! my parents, brothers and 
sisters, the green valley, the rippling brook, the shinning peb- 
bles and the sportive fishes. Yes, what a charm rests upon 
the endearing word—home! but why should I weary others 
with a subject that older heads than mine have often tried to 
improve? ‘“ Hope!” is a desire which lives in every human 
heart—cheers and enlightens our pathway through life. It is 
indispensible to our happiness, and withont it life wou!d con- 
tuin but few pleasures for us. 

But so many have been ensnared by this subject that I will 
not venture farther. 

“Kindness!” this is one of the most desirable qualities one 
can possess. Often have kind words and a pleasant smile 
helped a weary-hearted orother, who was just giving up in de- 
spair, over some of life's rough places, encouraged him to try 
again. Yes, many are the kind words and the kind acts that 
are need every where. 

“ Friendship !” “ Sunshine and Shadow!” “ Beauties of Na- 
ture |” “ Moonlight!” are themes already exhausted. “ Time!” 
“Time with such a silent motion, floats along ou wings of air,” 
giving us no note of its departure, and we all know that duty 
commands us to catch the moments as they fly and fill each 
with such useful knowlodge as will be of benefit to us in fu- 
ture years. 

But why repeat facts already known? So what shall I 
write about? What shall write about? I’m as much ata 
loss to know as when I began, and in this perplexing state of 
mind, I bring my writing very abruptly to a eloee. 

T. E. Le Pong. 





Psychic Force. 





Rev. Jozeph Cook is exercisirg a profound influence on 
American thought at the present time. It was apparent 
to him that a large class of phenomena had not been 
touehed except by so-called “ spiritualists.” It became 
also apparent that by denying the existence of these 
phenomena, the proof of the existence of mind as some- 
thing entirely distinct from the body was painfully narrow- 
ed. Mr. Cook in his last lecture referred to the great Leip- 
sic experimert of tying knots in an endless cord, and said 
it had been successfully repeated by Dr. Nichols, a learned 
physician in London. 


Dr. Nichols’ own description of his famous repetition of 
Professor Zoellner's experiment is as follows :— 

I cut four yards of common brown twine—such as I use 
for large book-pockets—from a fresh ball of twine, exam- 
ined it carefully, tied the two ends together in a single 
knot which included both, then passed the united ends 
through a hole in my visiting card; tied a square knot, 
and firmly sealed this knot to the card, and asked a gen- 
tleman to seal it with his seal ring. On this card I also 
put my signature and the date. The loop of the stzing 
whose two ends were thus sealed to the card, I again ex- 
amined and found it free from knots. 

Six persons, including Mr. Eglinton and Mr. Colman, 
sat round a small table. The sealed card was placed on 
the center of the table, and the fingers of each person 
present placed upon it; while the loop hung down upon 
the floor. 

The position was maintained tor about a minute, when 
raps were heard, and I examined the string. The ends 
were firmly fastened and sealed as before, and five single 
knots were tied upon it, about a foot apart—on the single 
endless string, observe, whose perfect fastening had never 
left my sight—where they now remain. 

It is certain that no mortal man could have tied these 
knots—equally certain that all the philosophers and all the 
“ magicians” of Europe cannot now untie them under the 
same conditions. 

Here is a fact which can be proven in any court of jus- 
tice, and for which any conceivable number of dimensions 
of space cannot account. T. L. Nicwots, M. D. 

32 Fopstone-road, London. 

Mr. Cook did not say how this could be explained ; but 


adds, no man ever tied knots in an endless cord. 
cain 





Can any one in a kindergarten observe the assistance 
given by the children to each other in their work, the 
generosity displaced, the vivacity called out, the patience, 
cheerfulness and justice exercised in the various occupa- 
tions,—and doubt that work which developed all these 
qualities in a great edacational aid? The sociability and 
good feeling promoted by manual occupations is not to be 
ignored in the education of children, if no higher benefits 
are derived from it. By work the child is led to feel that 
he is a small wheel in the great machinery of life, needed 
in its proper place without whose cheerful working, the 
whole universe loses so much harmony. 

A child whose knowledge has been derived through his 
own perception, is not to be easily confused when ques- 
tioned with regard to them, for what he knows, he feels 
sure of, because he can rely on his senses which have told 
him certain facts. Visible demonstration in the most con- 
clusive. 

What way is open to the feeble-minded to express their 
wandering confused thoughts but through work, a whole 
some stimulant to their minds and a delight to their 
limited capacities? Through work all their dimmed 
faculties are aroused and strengthened. It is by handling 
objects, by dwelling on their form and appearance, by 
noticing their uses and properties and, more than all, by 
working with them, that idiots are to be educated. 

We can hardly dispense with work as a means of edu- 
cating the blind, since much of their knowledge is gained 
through their hands, and nearly all amuse.nent comes to 
them in the’same way. 

Louis Videl, the blind sculptor, furnishes a remarkable 
instance of the power of manual dexterity to supply the 
want of eyes, which he lost at an early age by paralysis. He 
has exhibited master-pieces of art for more than twenty 
years, animals being his favorite subjects. He attained 
the great perfection which his works display, by careful 
examination with his hands of living subjects and works 
of art, and so filled his mind with their forms as to be able 
to reproduce them first in cley afterward in marble, 

Work connected with schools for the purpose of giving 
manual dexterity is no Utop‘an dream, but an accom 
plished fect; in England and on the Continent its practic- 
ability and value have been thoroughly tested; and work 
schools have been established in many places. Our own 
country has not been so eager in this movement as was 
to be hoped; though wherever started, they have done 
well. 

Every normal child likes tu help in the works he sees 
going on around him; this desire is of itself stflicient 
reason why manual work should form a part of the educa- 
tion of children. 

Our legislatures fail to check crime in not providing 





edu-ation for the youngest ch'ldren of the lower classe: 


they do nt recognize the child as needing schooling until 
it has reached the age of six years, and then he goes to 
school or not, as the case may be: how a child ot the 
poor spent these precious years in the schooling of the 
street, a half-hour’s observation of any so-called “hood 
lum” will tell you. Yet this fierce, uneducated creature 
will some day help to make laws for the honest, sober, 
and cultivated. We fine, imprison, and execute the 
criminals, but do nothing to prevent the crim‘nal’s child 
from following in the foot-steps of his father; because 
he is not cared for early enough. The public-school is 
the best thing we have to give him, but for the short 
time he remains in one, the good he devises, is at best 
a thin varnish easily broken through by his volcanic 
passions. For this fearful procession on the downward 
road, from the hoary-headed felon to the lisping child we 
have no check, no barrier to oppose except education. 

Place the kindergarten at the beginning of every child's 
life; supplement it with the work-shop and the public 
school, and see it this plan will not, in the end, replace the 
vagabonds and villains by honest, law-abiding citizens. 
Take children when they first show, in the dawn of their 
sympathies activities, a desire to be useful, and educate 
them by means of work to the highest freedom. This will 
be an achievement worthy of all time—a true followiug in 
the way of the Master who has saic; “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work."—Xindergarten Messenger. 

-~e- — 

Overwork tx Scnoots.—The Winona (Minn.) Republican 
recently contained a communication from an “ Anxious 
Mother,” calling attention to the cramming and subsequent 
overwork at the written examinations in the normal 
school at that place. After referring to the “cramming 
which takes place for weeks in succession in the three R's 
and two or three G's, and other letters in the alphabet of 
education,” the communication relates that: “The pre- 
paratory class in the normal school is composed partly of 
girls of about fourteen years of age. Their written ex- 
aminations commenced Friday morning at 8:30 and con- 
tinued, wit® no recess, until 12 o'clock, a. m.: 1:30 p. m, 
found the pupils again seated, pen in hand, for another 
seige ; 2 o'clock passed; 3 o'clock, still writing; 4 o'clock, 





no “let up;” 5 o'clock, brain and eyes and hands tired 
| out, but etill writing; 6 o'clock, stimulated by some words 


of commendation from the Professor, who ought to have 
sent teachers and scholars home hours ago—they toil on 
until hands tremble, and eyes blur, and minds become 


confused, and some are obliged to leave from sheer in- 
ability to think or write longer. One would naturally 


suppose that Saturday would bring rest to those tired eyes 
Pp ) ) 


and aching heads—but there is no discharge in this war. 
At 8:30 they are at it again, and keep at it remittingly 
| until 12, when home they come to prepare their lessons 
for Monday. Is it any wonder if our girls, instead of 


being all sunshine and gladness, are nervous and irritable ? 
Can nothing be done to help matters, or must we and our 
| children quietly submit to the inevitable ?” 


' 
‘“—eoe 


* 


Tae Orcs or “ $.’—The editor of the London White- 
hall Review at a dinner recently propounded the following: 
“What is the origin of the sign for the American dollar?” 
The American consu! did not know. It was suggested by 
one of the guests, upon the authority of “Notes and 
Queries.” that the sign was a sort of monogram of the 
United States from “U.S.” But this would rot do. The 
American dollar, says the editor, is taken from the Spanish 
dollar, and the sign is to be found, of course, in the associa- 
tions of the Spanish dollar. We littered the table with 
boo«s in the course of our researches, but I proved my 
point in the end. On the reverse of the Spanish dollar is 
a representation of the Pillars of Hurcules, and round each 
pillar isa sercll, with the inscription, “‘ Plus ultra.” The 
device in the course of time has degenerated into the sign 
which stands at present for American as well as Spanish 
dollars, ‘‘$.” The scroll round the pillars, I take it, repre- 
sents the two serpents sent by Juno to destroy Hercules in 
his cradle. 


Sir William Hamilton, by a skillful use of dry sand to 
measure the internal capacity of crania, and after measur- 
ing accurately sovne fifty skulls, has come to the conclusion 
that the brain of a boy seven or eight years old is, on the 
average. as large as it ever will be. The skuil thickens, 
and the integuments of the head become thicker and 
denser as the organism advances towards physical matur- 
ity. This gives a larger external measurement of the 
head, witbout material alterations i. ...2 2al capacity 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Perer Cooper is enlarging the Cooper Union, at 4 
cost of $50,000, by the addition of another story and a 
dome with a diameter of seventy-five feet, to which two 
elevators will be running. When it is completed he pro- 
poses to establish an art gallery for the benefit of the art 
students of the Union. Would there were more men 
like him ! 





ELSEWHERE. 

Ou10o.—Miss Helen Peabody, Principal of the Western 
Female Seminary. at Oxford, O., invites the graduates to a 
reunion, June 17, the completion of a quarter of a century 
of the history of the institution. 

Puitapetanta.—A daily paper in Philadelphia suggests 
that teachers should only be paid for the time they are em- 
ployed. (How about paying doctors, Jawyers, clergymen, 
etc.? What nonsense!) The teachers’ meeting, it says, 
was poorly attended. (When teachers neglect their own 
meetings, they deserve poor salaries. Who should be in- 
terested in teaching but the teachers ?) 

Tue Board of Education at Grand Chain, IIL, the other 
day suddenly dismissed the principal of the public school, 
a young man of excellent intellectual attainments and a 
very cuccessful teacher, on the ground that he was seen 
talking to one ot the demi-monde. A suit to recover wages 
was dismissed, the Board being sustained in its action. 
Teachers morally, lke Czesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion, 

Sprinerietp, Mass.—The expenses for 1879 were $81- 
780.65. It is every year becoming easier to insist on a 
more stringent examination of teachers, and no incom- 
petents need apply. The High School is commended as 
one of the most effective and useful High Schools in the 
State. The committee say they have been more decided 
every year in their demand for the quality of teaching that 
is now approved by the best authorities in methods of 
instiuction, and have not hesitated to decline the re-elec- 
tion of thore who seemed, after fair triak unsu®able for the 
work of our public schools. No city official is so expen- 
sive as a cheap and inefficient Superintendent of Schools ; 
and your committee feel it a privilege to bear testimony 
to the worth of Superintendent Stone. No reliable sug- 
gestion of improvement from any responsible friend of 
public schools, hes been unnoticed. The committee have 
been constantly at work to purge the curriculum of need- 
less details and concentrate the attention of teachers on 
vital points essential to a good, practical English educa- 
tion. No man can say what a mental and moral awaken- 
ing force is our public education upon our children, until 
he watches the life of the generation they represent ‘n 
every department of the national activity. That the 
schools are a constant discipline in the virtues of punctu- 
ality, order, obedience to supervisors, application, courage 
before difficulties and self-reliance. Whole number of pu- 
pils enrolled, 5,636; average attendance, 4,899; salaries, 
$66,103.78. The teachers are told that the work of the 
schools is indicated (not prescribed) ; that the minuteness 
and detail which would interfere with their freedom has 
been purposely avoided; that when the work expected 
cannot be accomplished, they can seek the counsel of the 
principal and others: that similarity of results only, not 
identical results, are looked for, and that it is not expected 
that different teachers will always use the same methods. 
Also, that they are to teach subjects and not text-books: 
that many things are lett to theirown judgment: and that 
they are to follow the spirit of the course rather than its 
form. They have the privilege of doing all the work 
reasonably within the reach of the pupil, and of making 
frequent promotions. If the teachers can see only drudg- 
ery in their duties, if they suffer themselves to fall into 
the dull routine of the mere hearing of recitations, the 
bane of the schools, then these opportunities will be 
neglected and not improved. 

Dutcuess County, N. Y.—The County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held their regular semi-annual meeting in the school 
house at Matteawan, March 13. Mr. L. D. Wymbs, of 
Gienham, read a short paper on Practical Education as 
applied to spelling and reading, for beginners. Mr. Sny- 
der, of Newburgh, gave an essay, with illustrations, on the 
blackboard, on “Division.” He would begin by taking 
long division urst, as that is the easiest, and use figures 
which would not Jeave a remainder. At its conclusion 


several questions were asked, and the subject quite freely 
discussed. Prof. J.G. Murphy read s paper on “ Quincy 








Methods.” It was a well written and elaborate essay, full 
of facts, ideas, and suggestions, which must, many of them, 
have been new and novel to the large number of teauners 
present, as well as of the utmost importance in awakening 
them to the progress which this movement is now making 
in this country. The teachers listened intently, and many 
of them took notes as some new thought or suggestion 
struck them as being valuable or worth trying. Mrs. 
Bishop, of Matetawan, then gave a very interesting lesson 
in Primary Reading to a class of small boys and girls. 
This exercise wus one of the best we have ever seen, and 
was conducted with spirit and animation, without fault or 
break. Matteawan is certainly fortunate in having Mrs. 
Bishop among its corps of teachers. The lesson was one 
the children had not seen before, and was taken from a 
book they bad never used. The children in the class 
averaged about ten years of age. The teacher first asked 
them some questions, leading their minds in the channel 
which tended toward the subject matter of the proposed 
lesson. She showed them some pictures in a book, of the 


same character. Having previously written on a black- 
board in a legible and very handsome hand, some of the 
leading words of the lesson, she exercised the class on 
them for a few minutes until all could pronounce them 
readily, and know their meaning. The reading books 
were then produced, put in the pupils’ hands, and the 
lesson began. The teacher believes that a lesson ought to 
develop thought to be a success, and the lesson was a 
practical demonstration of this idea, Dr. Dio Lewis was 
then introduced, and gave a very interesting lecture on 
the Nerves. 





Memorial of the Trustees of the Seventh 
Ward. 





To THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF New York: 


The undersigned Trustecs of Common Schools for the 
Seventh Ward, having been requested by one of the members 
ot your Honorable body to express their views in regard to 
the proposed change in the school laws of this city, respectfully 
beg leave to say that we are opposed to the passage of the bill 
introduced by the Hon. J. Lee Wells. 

First. Because it recommends a change in the schcol ad- 
ministration of this city, which is at once radical, uncalled-for 
and unprecedented. 

Second. For the reason that if adopted it would subordinate 
the Board of Education to district influence and control by 
making it the creature of the Board of Trustees, and by res- 
tricting it in the exercise of its functions to local instead of 
general school interests. 

Third. Because it would impair the efficiency of our system 
of education under which the public schools of our city have 
for so long a period pursued a career of unparalleled progress, 
challenging the admiration of those who have examined into 
its methods of discipline and course of study, and into the 
faithfulness and thoroughness of its supervision. 

As the system is now organized, there are three forms of 
representation recognized under it. The smallest subdivision 
of our city, the wards, are represented by five Trustees, each, 
making in the aggregate, one hundred and twenty Trustees. 
Then the wards are so grouped as to form eight separate 
school districts, each of which is represented ty three Inspec- 
tors, making in all twenty-four Inspectors. Finally, the city 
at large is represented by twenty-one Commissioners. The 
Inspectors and Commissioners are appointed by the Mayor, 
while the Trustees are appointed by the Board of Education. 
It appears to the undersigned that a system so admirably de- 
signed and so complets and perfect in its parts, and which is 
calculated to meet all the essential wants of those who seek 
for an honest expression of the popular voice in the manage- 
ment of our public schools ought not to be disturbed without 
strong and conclusive reasons. By the present arrangement it 
will be perceived that while local interests are confided to 
Trustees and Inspectors, the general management of our 
schools are intrusted to a Central Board having legislative 
supervisory jurisdiction over the system as a whole. 

Fourth. Because it would deprive the Central Board of the 
independer.t authority which it exercises, by making it sub- 
serviant to School Trustees who themselves, under the pro- 
visions of the proposed measure, are to be appointed by a 
Mayor, who for the time being would represent the dominant 
part in city politics, and who would in all probability be in- 
fluenced in his selection of these latter officers by men who 
figure at primary elections and manceuvre the political mach- 
inery of ward organizations, thus practically dragging our 
school system, which is the pride and boast of our community, 
into the mire of party politics. 

Fi Because it would remove from the office of School 
Commissioner the gentlemen who at present occupy these 
positions, and who are men of tried ability, large experience 
in school affairs, knewn personal and official integrity and good 
social standing; the majority of whom have served the public 
with eminent satisfaction for the past seven years in the per- 
formance of their responsible duties. 

Sixth. Because it aims, as we have said before, to upset a 
system which has been doing satisfactory and efficient work 
for so long a period of time, which is sustained by ihe great 
majority of our School Trustees, our School Inspectors, our 
School Teachers, and the great body of our intelligent and 
highminded citizens, and we pray your Honorable body to 
hesitate before it adopts a change so revolutionary in its 
character and so fraught with danger to the best interests of 
our sommon schools. ' 

We have the honor to be, with great respect, your humble 
aervesta, James W. McBarron, George G. Hallock, 

John H. Boschen, Trustees. 
Matthew P. Breen, Chairman. Wilson Small, Secretary. 











LETTERS. 


1o the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoor Journat. 

“The world moves,” and especially is this true of the 
educational world. Shall a teacher who teaches little 
children be paid as much as one who teaches large ones? It 
would seem to be clear that they should. At present 
teaching is not held in very high esteem, because every- 
one who wants to can teach. He needs no professional 
attainments or experience. A fair knowledge of a few 
branches of education is considered as sufficient. The 
Board of Education give an appointment, and the teacher 
begins business. The plan of having professional schools 
is the only thing that will cause a revolution. M. T. P. 

Cleveland, O. . 





Jo the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journar: 


The articles on the primary teacher have interested me 
very much. Being one myself, I have felt deeply about it. 
I know I am poorly paid for my services; I have faithfully 
endeavored to prepare myself and contantly keep up my 
preparation. I do not enter the school-room a single day 
without preparing a lesson. I do not make a single article 
of dress for want of time. I spend over $100 each year 
in what I think will make me a better teacher. I think 
there are others who do as I am doing. I felt years ago 
that my labor would be appreciated and I would be paid 
accordingly—such was the advice of Prof. Eaton. I see 
no prospect of any adequate’salary and feel discouraged. 
At the same time I think some teachers in the primary 
schools are paid more than they are worth. I could name 
several who are almost utterly indifferent to the progress of 
their classes; who never read or study on education at all. 
For example, I heard a teacher use the expression “‘ Kin- 
dergarten School,” and told her that it was not proper to 
use the terms together, and explained why. This she 
denied and said that a Kindergarten was nothing but a 
primary school, etc., and that it was called garden because 
it was first held in gardens. And she further declared 
they were humbugs anyway. Now this showed her to be 
entirely ignorant of one of the great educational move- 
ments of the times, and of one of the great educators. 
I have read in the Journat the biographies of the educa- 
tors, and own Froebel’s, Pestalozzi’s, and several others. 
While I think primary teachers should be paid more, I do 
not think all deserve an advance. Brooxtyn TEACHER, 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoou Journa.: 


, Here are the 9 digits so arranged as to foot up 100. I 
thought at first glance that it would be very easy indeed 
to arrange them, but soon found it out to be otherwise. 
I like the Journat very much. You are rather hard on 
the teachers, but I guess it will do us good. C. 

75% [The arrangement is ingenious. ‘“ Hard on the 

4 teachers! Now, pray, how have we conveyed 

any such impression ? 
9 1, We see and so must our correspondent that 
only a small part of those who are in the school are 
teachers, True we have got used to this sort of 
teaching, but it is apparent that the children are the suf- 
ferers. If we are going “tolive for the children,” then 
must we insist that the gifted, the skillful, the well trained, 
the educated—and they only shall teach. 

2. We feel that the great movement towards this end 
will be stifled simply because there are no teachers to carry 
it forward. Horace Mann found the schools sunk into a 
state of routinism and protested. Who became his bitter 
opponents? Thirty-four school masters in Boston! What 
has become of the Pestalozzian Object Lessons? Why 
there was no one to comprehend them, and they are not 
heard of except in a few places. Kindergarten, the pre- 
cious legacy of a gifted Froebel, is like an exotic that has 
been lett out on a December night by mistake. 


We protest with all earnestness that we are not hard on 
the teachers. But it grieves us to the soul to see trustees 
in the country haggling over the petty price of $4.00 per 
week to pay a teacher; to see teachers who are not foun- 
tains of thought themselves trying to induce a joyous 
bubbling brook of thought in their pupils; commanding 
them to study but won't study themselves, etc.,etc. And 
in this City of New York to see that gifts and graces are 
not enough to get a teacher a place, but that she must be- 
sides have political influence, Finally, we grieve that the 
teachers sit down and let these things go on. We were 
born to make the world better.] 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Aprii Nursery has its usual amount of pretty pic- 
tures and stories for the little ones. The favorite con- 
tributors are represented in poetry and prose. 

Golden Hours finds its way into the homes of many 
children, judging from the lively letters in “Owldom” of 
the April number. There is a short piece of instrumental 
music, besides reading matter. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New Yorx ScHoot Jovurnat. 


Reserved Seats. 








By Busy Ber. 

Ah, then we really have some teachers who save s2ats 
for absentees, have we? And crowd three or four pupils 
into seats designed for only two. 

How easy it is to be mistaken. 

Why, I thought that in my buzzing about I had secon 
teachers of every imaginable class, grade, quality and col- 
or, black, white and green, but I never found any so des- 
titute of sense and humanity as to be guilty ofsuch an in- 
excusable offense. 


The March Scnotars Companton has received warm 
praise from its subscribers. A glance at its departments 
of “School-Room,” “Letter Box,” and “Writing Club,” 
proves its popularity among the scholars, 

The April Popular Science Monti.ly contains among the 
fifteen articles, one “Progress and Poverty,” by C. M. 
Lungrew ; there are several papers on natural history, in- 
cluding “ Curious Ways of Getting Wood,” “The Cray- 
fish,” “A Living Honeycomb.” 
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For the New Yorx ScHoot JouRNat. 


Is It Consistent ? 


By Auice M. Draper. 

“Good morning, Anna,” said ateacher as the pupil 
came on the play-ground; “what kept you away yester- 
day ?” 

**T had to take my dress to Mrs. M.” 

“That was a long walk.” 

‘“*'Yes, but mother says there is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in knowing that I have, at least, one dress that does 
| not disfigure me. Mrs. M. is a first-class dressmaker, and 

The jolly Wide Awake for this month opens with | so long as we pay her price of course it can make little dif- 
frontispiec>, “On Easter Morning,” drawn by Miss L. B. | ference to her whether her customers are rich or poor. 
Humphrey. Palmer Cox has some funny verses with| The quality of Mrs. M——’s work the teacher knew 
accompanying pictures about “The Mice and the Egg.” | was beyond question, as to the rest of Anna's remark she 
A portrait of Mr. Tiomas Hill, and engravings of two of) gave little thought. She only wished parents were able to 
his paintings are given in Mr. S.G. W. Benjamin's article, recognize real worth in a teacher as readily as in their 
Margaret B. Harvey tells how, “Jennie Finds out How | tailors and dressmakers. 

Dishes are made.” This little scene is only one of many that we have every 

Lippincott’s for April contains chapter ten of Dr. Felix L. | day, that show us the bemghted condition of our patrons, 
Oswald's series of “Summerland Sketches,” and describes | the fathers and mothers of our boys and girls. Would 
the American Pompeii. Another descriptive, illustrated | that I’could reach every parent inthe land. I would say 
paper, is by Frank H. Taylor, “Three Lakes of Central | is it consistent to bestow all your care on the casket and 
New York,” Cayage, Seneca, and Keuka. Octave Thanet. | neglectits contents? Would you fill your garden with 
has a lengthy article on “Enylish Workingman and Com- | weeds? your coffers or treasury with pebbles? 
mercial Crises.” The departmant of “Our Monthly Gossip”| Nay, verily you would not. Infinitely more precious 
is very interesting indeed, better than we can recall for a| than your farms, ycur stores, and your coffers are the im- 
long time. mortal minds intrusted to your care. If you dwarf and 

North American Review for April leads off with “ Mc- | peng a ant rs will come when bye ys mre 
Clellan’s Last Service to the Republic,” by G. T. Curtis | ese Souls wil be your accuser at the throne of the 
which covers the whole period of Seaml MoCletlan’s mili- | Judge. 
tary career. A third discussion of the Third Term Ques- | They are children—they have to submit to, just such 
tion (began in the February number), is by George g, | moulding as you provide for them. Tf you are ignorant 
Boutwell. Sir Francis Hincks contributes a paper on “The | and mercenary, then of course you will strive your utmost 
Relations of Canada to the United States.” Rev. David = save a penny by securing cheap molders for your chil- 

‘ “ s . $4 99 ren, 
cn eeetghnlic pain ge 
Parnell. risk having Willie’s coat, vest aad trowsers spoiled, nor 

The April number of the /nternational Review contains SuanerD Se planar: Foals oe haw noon 
dL, Mh: Gintadenn, by Clement Mach MEM 8, Tho Lettene) Ut © OOS, Fee Settee pommatiegs you bave 0 geed 
ot Eugene Delacroix, by Henry James, Jr. 3. The Revo- one because cheap; but oh, fathers, mothers, how wofully 
lutionary Movement in Russia, by Karl Blend. 4. Wm. eistenes yeas dae wens oat = ist chant of 
Morris Hunt, by Sarah W. Whitman. 5. The Gotlen- oe your Gaty, you WEE chaty csncistonnyend goosite 

$ the best 
burg Liquor Ticense System, by C. C. Andrews. 6, The » 
Uranometria Argentena of Dr. Gould, by Edward 8. Hol- 
den. 7. The Sun-Spot Cycles and Epidemics, by Ernest 
W. Cushing. 8. Tammany Hall, by Van Buren Denslow. 
9. Contemporary Literature, 





The Literary News is an attractive little paper, published 
in New York by F. Leypoldt. It contains notes on books 
and authors, lists of new publications, courses of reading, 
critical comments, characteristic extracts, contemporary 
portraits, and prize questions on choice of books and other 
literary subjects. The latter is an unique idea which will 
interest many persons 
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British Common Schools. 








The deplorable lack of system and efficiency in the pro- 


We are interested in the illustrations which each down to 1670 was a disgrace to civilization. 


month the progressive young artist, Mr. J. E. Kelly, con- 
tributes to St. Nicholas’. In the April number, he has 
two sketches of very different style; one to the story, 
“How Bo-Peep’s Sheep Were Found,” and the other to 
M. A. Adgate’s, “What Happened to Janan.” A. G. 
Plympton has a story, “Katty’s Mother.” The boys will 
like the directions found in “The Game of Kite-Cutting,” 
by F. D. Clarke. “A Dead City,” has six illustrations of 
Pompeii. 


masses, and are well worth the study of educators and 
legislators in all countries. Says the writer :— 

The passage of the educational act of 1870, requiring the 
authorities to furnish school accommodations tor every 
child in England, and requiring every child under 18 years 
of age to attend school, is working a revolution throughout 
the whole country especially in all the crowded centers. 
The difficulties in Manchester have been very great, but 
by careful and zealous work on the part of the School 
Board, which was established immediately after the pass- 
age of the act, and an increased impetus in all other 
schools—Church of England and so forth—great results 
have been attained. In the Board schools alone the in- 
crease in the average attendance between 1870 and 1876 
was 37 per centum. Since 1870 seventeen, large, hand- 
some school buildings have been erected by the Board, 
each of which accommodates from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred children. At the present time tho letter of that 
law has been carried out completely, and every child in 
' Menchester under 18 years of age has a seat provided for 


PAMPHLETS. 

Our Common Schools. By Joshna Bates, A. M. Boston: 
New England Publishing Oompany.—Public Ledger 
Almanac, 1880. Philadelphia: George W. Childs.— 
The Roman Catholic Ohurch in New York City. By 
Dexter A. Hawkins. New York: Phillips & Hunt.—The 
Juvenile Temperance Reciter New York: National Tem- 
perance Society. Price ten cents. In the sixty four 
pages of this little pamplet are nearly the same number 
recitations, all adapted for the use of children.—Annual 
Report of the Board of School Visitors of the Hartford 
Public Schools, 1878-9.—Crystal Springs Hotel, Crystal 
Springs, N. Y. 
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laws enacted in that year have wroaght a marvelous|South America. 
change in the means employed for the education of the | through an alluvial plain, more than a hundred miles in 








it in some neighboring school. The compu'sory law is 
enfurced with increasing rigidity, as the excuses of parents 
become futile under the new improvements. Inspectors 
are provided who visit the homes of the deliquent chil- 
dren. Ifa child fails to attend schcol regularly the blame 
all falls on the parent. If the parent is unable to pay the 
weekly school fees of 2d to 4d, and can show the fact satis- 
factorily, these are paid out of the poor rates. So there 
seems to be no adequate excuse for the parent or child, 
and the vast majority of the children of Manchester are at 
school half the time. 

Half Timers. Since 1870 there has been a great increase 
of “ half timers,” or children who work one half of the day 
and go to school the other half. These are all between 
the ages of 10 and 12 years. This phase of the educational 
question has occupied the attention of the school author- 
ities for many years, but after all the time™and study put 
upon it it cannot be called a success. It is found practi- 
cally impossible to separate these children—generally from 
the dregs of society—for the yearly exeminations, and it 
takes only a year or two for them to forget all they have 
learned. They are a perplexity to the authorities, a 
trouble to the teach r, and a dead weight upon the “rates,” 
During the last year there has been a slight decrease in 
their numbers, for! manufacturers are begihning to think 
that it does not pay to exp'oy them. 

A large number of Evening classes have been opened 
by the School Board, giving an opportunity to sli children 
more than 13 years of age to receive instruction at a 
nominal rate. In these evening classes there are a large 
number of s-ientific and art classes. Throughout the city 
there are no less than 117 of these, with an average atten- 
dance of 1,250 students. The evening schools are patron- 
ized largely by the children of the factory operatives. I 
passed one most interesting evening secently with Mr. F. 
O. Ruspini, clerk of the School Board, and Mr. Sutton, in- 
spector, visiting some fifteen or twenty of these schools. 
Beside the elementary bratches there were two classes in 
Greek, Latin, French, 
construction, chemistry, machine construction, drawing, 
etc. I had several conversations with young men from 
the families of factory laborers, ard I was told by the 
teachers that the majority of their pupils came from that 
class, The tickets for the class, admitting the holder to 
any three classes from Oct. 1 to April 1, are three shillings 
each, 


accoustics, agriculture, building 


Besides these schools, Owens’ College has evening classes 
where, for a small fee, a young man may pursue a thorough 
collegiate education aud take his degree at London Uai- 
versity. At present there are 748 young men attending 
these evening classes, nearly all of them residents of Man- 
chester. In fact, this city is one of the few exceptional 
places in England where a poor boy can work his way up 
without great obstacles intervening, from the primary 
school to the University. 


-—-—eoo —- — 


The Panama Canal. 


™ We suppose there is no question that a canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is needed, nor «ny ques- 
tion that it will ultimately and at no distant day be built. 
The question now is as to the route, and eight routes have 


been more or less surveyed. The Atrato route was sur- 


visions made for common school education in England veyed by Commander Selfridge in the years 1871 and 1873. 
The new |The Atrato is supposed to be the fourth largest river in 


It is a broad, noble river, flowing 


width, and without rapids or other impediments, From 
the Atrato the communication is easy with the Napipi, a 
river not navigable, but through whose valley aj canal 
could be cut. A series of twenty locks in all and a four- 
mile tunnel on the highest point on the dividing range 
would be required by this route. The canal would be 
only about twenty-two miles long. 

A second route is by the Atrato river, to be connected 
by canal with the river Tuyra, flowing into Darien har- 
bor. This route requires a canal eighty miles long, a 
tunnel of half a mile, and two series of locks. 

Another is a modification of this last, requiring a canal 
of fifty miles, with a tunnel of from ten to twelve miles, 
but no locks. 

At the narrowest point of the isthmus, the dividing 
range is very high, and a very long tunnel would be re- 
quired to pierce it. The route here was surveyed by 
Lieutenant Wyse, and is the one upon whieh M. de Lessers 
proposes to operate. The next is the Nicaraguan route, 
nd finally we have the Tehuantepec route, but as it would 
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require a canal of more than 120 miles, and a series of 
more than a hundred locks to lift vessels over a height of 
700 feet, it may be considered out of the question. 

At present the two main rivals are the Nicaraguan route 
advocated by Admiral Ammen, and the Panama route by 
De Lesseps. 

The Nicaraguan line is long, 186 miles in all, fifty-eight 
miles of which, however, would be through the lake itself, 
a noble sheet of water, forming an inexaustible reservoir 
to feed a canal on either side. Further aid to the canal 
here would be the San Juan river, though whether the 
rapids which exist in the river ean be successfully over- 
come—“ drowned,” as some engineers propose—is a ques- 
tion for professional decision. The elevations by this 
route, for Lake Nicaragua is 129 feet above tide-level in 
the Pacific, would have to be overcome by some twenty 
locks in the ascent and descent. 

It is claimed that this route, though longer, could be 
used at less expenditure than the Panama route with its 
heavy cuttings, that it avoids all the treacherous floods of 
the Chagres river, wiile availing itself of the superb water 
supply of Lake Nicaragua, and that it has natural harbors 
at its ends which give it a great advantage over the arti- 
ficial harbor that must be made at Aspinwall, or the 
waters of Panama bay. 

M. de Lesseps, on the other hard, says, that a canal with 
locks is not for a moment to be thought of, and declares 
from his experience that not more than twelve vessels can 
conveniently pass in one day through a canal with locks. 

To the unprofessional mind the level canal would certain- 
ly seem to present the best plan. The vessels demanded 
by modern commerce are enormous, Several are now 
building which are more than 500 feet in length. Vessel 
and cargo together will weigh some ten thousand tons, It 
is therefore a difficult and dangerous matter to take such 
enormous masses in safety through a series of locks, to say 
nothing of the delay. 

The canal proposed by M. de Lessups will be forty-six 
miles long, and will be level. To traverse the mountain 
range, which at the isthmus sinks to a comparatively 
slight elevation, cutting about seven miles in length will be 
necessary. These at the deepest point will be 272 feet 
from the bottom of the canal, about the height of the towers 
of the East River Bridge. These cattings are now deemed 
better than the tunnels at first proposed over a part of 
this route. 

The danger from floods ia the Chagres river is to be 
removed by the construction of a dam—a stupendous 
piece of work by itself, and which it is estimated will cost 
$20,000,000. It was tormerly thought that there was a 
difference in the level of the two oceans, But this was a 
popular fallacy. There is, however, a considerable differ- 
ence in the tide-level, the tide in the bay of Panama rising 
much higher than in the Atlantic. This will be guarded 
against by a tide-lock on the Pacific en1 of the canal, A 
bresk-water, estimated to cost $2,000,000, will make a 
safe harbor fur shipping on the Atlantic side. A large esti- 
mate for the total cost of the work, including the Chagres 
dam, the Atlantic breakwater, and the Pacific tide-lock, as 
M. de Lesseps thinks, is $169,000,009. He puts the necess- 
ary capital for the work at $120,000,000—about twice the 
cost of the Suez canal—azd claims that by the time that 
has been expended, vessels may pass from sea to sea, and 
the canal begin to earn money. He estimates eight years 
as the time necessary for the completion of the work. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was born at Versailles, Novem- 
ber 19, 1805. He is therefore in his seventy-fifth year, 
and it is a marvel that he is so active both physically and 
mentally, and as enthusiastic about embarking in so stu- 
pendous an undertaking as if he was thirty years younger. 
He entered the French diplomatic service when he was 
scarcely twenty years of age, and for thirty years was at 
various posts of duty, filling them with usefulness to his 
country and with credit to himself. In 1854, having lived 
for a few years in retirement on his paternal property, on 
the accession of Said Pasha to the throne of Egypt, De 
Lessups took the preliminary steps toward the realization 
of a great project which he had conceived and studied 
many years before while spending forty days im quaran- 
tine in Alexandria—that great project that found its suc- 
cessful completion in the Suez Canal. The canal was form- 
ally opened November 17, 1869, Since the completion of 


the canal he has presided over its affairs, but at the same 
time has given attention to various other engineering pro- 
jects, such as the building of a railroad through Cerira! 
Asia, and the formation of an inland seato Algeria. These 
have, however, not as yet passed the s of projects, 
His whole energies are now enlisted in the Panama Canal. 


' vapors, etc, 


Need of Pure Air in the School. 


A large porportion of disease traceable, directly or in- 
directly, to the breathing of impure air, is from the ex- 
halations of carbonic acid gas from the lungs; hence it is 
absolutely necessary to have a constant change of air in 
rooms or places occupied by a a number of persons. The 
average amount or quantity of carbonic acid in expired air 
or breath has been found tv be ahout 4 per cent., while 
the pure outside air contains only about one-half per 
cent.; 5 per cent. will extinguish a candle. This gas 
taken into the lungs is a narcotic poision, and tends to 
arrest the vital processes. Like other poisons, it is harm- 
less when kept sufficiently diluted hy the introduction of 
air. In addition the exhalations from the body mast be 
considered. 

It is estimated that every foot of common gas burned 
for light consumes the oxygen cf ten feet of air, and forms 
one foot of carbonic acid, besides sulphuric fumes, watery 
An ordinary gas burner consumes three feet 
of gas an hour, and deteriorates as much as three persons, 
It is, therefore, little wonder that people wake up un- 
refreshed after a night’s sleep, in a room where one has 
been used. 

Authorities vary very much a3 to the quanity of fresh 
air each person should have to keep perfectly heaithy. 
Some place the amount as iow as 300 cabic feet per 
hour, while others go as high as 2,000 for persons in 
good health. Surgeon John 8. Billing, U. S. Army, and 
many others of high standing, go as high as 3,000 to 5,000 
cubic feet per hour for each patient in hospitals. By taking 
a medium amount, say 600 cubic feet per hour, for each 





aversions to manual labor. A practical knowledge of some 
industrial pursuit is an important element in intellectual 
culture.” 

The kind of education wanted to-day is not that which 
has passed current, and which has proved a dead failure in 
making a generation of nobler youth, stronger in body, 
clearer in mind, and firmer in conscience, than the half- 
schooled frontier gave us a hundred years ago. Don’t 
take. this on my authority, but look through the Gover- 
nor’s messages and State Superintendents’ reports. Why, 
only last year the Education Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature said: “The public school system of 
Massachusetts fails to meet the demands of modern 
civilization.” Why and how? Civilization now demands 
skilled, intelligent labor. “Occupations which required 
no skill, but orly brute force, will necessarily be vacated 
by human hands.” The substitution of steam culture for 
hand labor has thrown thousands of English workmen out 
of employment. 

Society, in the march of improvement, is as certain to 
do without the unskilled, the unintelligent, and uneducated, 
as it is to do without wild plants and animals. Nor will 
the laws be unjust which forbid those who cannot create 
their food to subsist on the labor of others. 

Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, calls attention to 
the scarcity of skilled labor in that State, and says that 
although $10,000,000,is annually expended for education, 
none of the children who complete their terms in the 
public schools have any special fitness for trade, and few 
become artisans. He recommends schools where boys 
can be instructed im trades, and urges compulsory educa- 
tion. One would think these reasonable views and de- 





person, it is easy to find the amount of fresh air needed for 
any given room. Pure air is the great promoter of| 
healthy action in all the body, but especially in the 
liver, lungs and skin, and therefore is more conductive to 
the vigorous performance of the digestive functions, and 
also those of the brain. To substantiate this statement, let 
anyone visit our schools and observe for himself; let him 
go among those who have to stay in the ordinary school- 
rooms, breathing over and over the foul air emitted by the 
‘lungs of others, and contaminated by the odors arising 
from the often unclean bodies of from fifty to seventy 
schools, with the gases from the furnaces, stoves, closets, 
etc., and then visit school-rooms where the ventilation is 
good, and notice the difference in the appearance of health 
and activity of m'nd. In the one will be found children 
aired and listless, and teachers pale and haggard; in the 





| mands would be met in a reasonable spirit cf furtherance 


from those who are directing the great work of public 
education, but I regret to say that, with a few exceptions, 
this is not the case. 

Our teachers, as a body, are not ready to carry out 
educational reforms, they have no active sympathy with 
industrial pursuits, Naturally enough they preier to teach 
what they are most familiar with, and unfortunately for 
the interest of the masses, of the nine-tenths whose school 
education begins and ends ia the ungraded public sechool— 
the nine-tenths who pay the taxes for the support of 
sctools, the whole course of study is so directed as to 
give these classes litile or no help in their callings in life. 

The history of education fully explains why it is not 
more practical. Colleges and seminaries grew up out of 
the monasteries, which for a long time treasured all the 





other, bright and happy faces and healthy bodies. 

| An ordinary sized school-room contains from 6,000 to 
, 9,000 cubic feet of air, and usually has from forty to sixty 
seas and often more. Allowing that each scholar 
| poisons only three hundred cubic feet of air per hour—being 
‘the very lowest amount allowed by good authority—and 
what is the actual condition of theroom? The minimum 
' amount of fresh air required is from 12,000 to 18,000 cubic 
feet per hour; the amount you really have is from 6,000 
to 9,000 for three hours, If there is no ventilation, there 
is barely enough pure air there to last twenty minutes. 
This being true, poisonous air must be breathed the rest 
of the sessions, which are usually from 9 to 12 A. M., and 


1 to 4 P. M., three hours each. 
————_ —- oe 


Child Culture, 
By Supt. Ezra S. Carr. 

I warn all those classes who uo not believe in in iustrial 
education, that Broderick’s words are fast coming to be 
true, that “workingmen will rule this nation,” and surely 
,the quality of our sovereigns is of vital importance to all 
classes. 

The State Superintendent of Connecticut says: “Every 
child’s education is deficient who has not learned to work 
at some useful form of industry. Labor aids in disciplin- 
ing intellect and energizing the character. Especially 
does farm work task and test the mind, leading a boy to 
plan and contrive to adapt reans to ends, Of all our im- 
proved gymnastics none is better than manual labor, 
cheerfully and intelligently performed, especially farm 
work. The ambition for easier lives, and more genteel 
emplcyments, and the silly but common notion that 
manual labor is menial, that the tools of the trades and 
the farms are badges or servility, have greatly lessened 
apprenticeship, and ought to be refuted in our common 
schools. Our youth should there be taught the dignity and 
necessity of labor, and its v'tal relations to al! human ex- 
celience and progress, the evils of indolence, the absurdity 





learning that there was in the world. Learning was a 
monopoly ; first the priests, then of priests and the nobles, 
then of these and the Judges, and finally, and not without 
hard squeezing, the leech or doctor got into this good 
company, and then came the printed Bible to carry the 
art of reading wherever religious zeal could take it. There 
was nothing but litterature for education to use; it 
covered the whole field except mathematics. Columbus 
invented geography, and Galileo and Copernicus astron- 
omy, long after the great European universities were 
founded. In England, where our college system came 
from, the aristocratic classes only were benefited by it, 
and it suited them very well. And when the common 
school got started, it simply took a few of the first 
leaves out of the college book. It is not so very long 
since men learned to read and spell in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It took several centuries of 
human progress to bring rulers to consent that com- 
mon folks should learn the alphabet, and again to get 
permission for woman to tamper with the dangerous 
thing, and when New England and the older States 
began the work of popular education, this by no means 
included the definition—which I would gladly see placed 
over every school-room deor: “That man has a liberal 
education who has been so trained in youth that his body 
is the ready servant of his will. and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is capable of, 
the parts of whose intellect are of equal strength, in 
smooth working order to forge the anchors, as well as 
spin the gossamers of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with the great fundamental truths. of nature, and of the 
laws of her operations; one whose passions are the 
trained servants of a vigorous will and a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love beauty, hate vileness, 
and respect others as himself.” (Professor Huxley.) 

It has not only taken a long while to bring the alphabet 
from Oxford into the English laborer’s hut; but it has 
taken a long time to get a spinning jenny, a power loom, 








of the present fashion for vity life, aud the wide-spread 


and a steam plow created for the further bettering of the 
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laborer’s condition ; England has quite lately learned, to 
her cost, that an Oxford education does not answer the 
demands of the spinning jenny age. 

Until about the time of the gold discovery in California, 
England waz domineering over the rest of Europe, through 
her commercial supremacy and her command of the sup- 
plies of raw materials, which enabled her to take the lead 
in manufactures. These advantages she was likely to 
retain; but France and Germany, by the most magnifi- 
cent provisions for technical schools, set themselves to 
compete with heron her own ground of manufactures, 
and not only distanced her completely, but almost drove 
her from the field. The Exposition of 1867 proved that 
Germany could make better steel, and France better 
locomotives, “that England was beaten, not on 
points, but by some nation on nearly all the points on 
which on which she had prided herself.” The English 
Government then sent eighty skilled workmen over to the 
continent to find out the causes of defeat. The unanimous 
reply was, “‘heir industrial education has caused it.” 

Lord Stanley addressed the most careful inquiries to al! 
the English Consuls in France, Prussia, Saxony, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and got the same answer, “industrial edu- 
cation.” And lately there comes trom England a plan fot 
a national system of industrial instruction for the whole 
people, beginning in primary schools, and ending in a 
great “central technical university” for training professors 
and teachers of institutions\of lower rank, devuted to raising 
tue standard of industrial well-being. Instead ot believing 
that money is the root of evil, the Englishman believes it 
to bee the root of industry, and so of all good, and this 
change in the direction of popular education is due to the 
lesson the English nation received at Paris and Vienna. 

With gold and silver mines that supply all nations, with 
forests shading our hill sides, with flocks and vineyards, 
and great valleys teeming with their abundant harvests, 
we cannot be rich or great unles we can compete in the 
enlightened employment of these natural means and forces. 
The expeience of all Europe teachers, ‘industria! super- 
macy is the prize of industrial education.” 

Let us lay the foundation of this supremacy in our 
public schools, where nineteen twentieths of our people 
are educated. Carry it forward by a well-devised system 
of secondary tcchnical schools, and complete it in a 
university where prominence is given to different 
branches of learning, according to the directnesss and 
value of these as applied to the occupations and pur- 
suits of our people. The leading pursuits of our people 
are agriculture, mining, the mechanical and manufacturing 
arts. It is easy enough to find out what are the studies 
which bear most directly upon these. We have abundant 
precedents in the technical schools of France, Switzer- 
land and Germany, where these schools are counted by 
thousands, while we have not more than five or six 
between ocean and ocean. 

The work of the State in education may be divided into 
three sections. The first is elementary and general (and 
should be universal and free), making every child familiar 
with reading, writing drawing or picture writing, with 
elementary arithmetic and natural history, and with the 
geography and history ot his own State and country. Le 
us amplify a little. Every child should possess earth 
knowledge, or a general understanding of the planet 
whereon we live, its physical characters, the distritu- 
tion and us2s of plants and animals upon its surface, a 
general knowledge, too, of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ot nature and their relations to man; 
skill enough in the use of language to say what he means, 
with tongue or pen; a sufficient acquaintance with names 
and qualities of numbers to transact the ordinary business 
of life ; skill enough in the uses of curves, angles, and pro- 
portions t> imbody a design or plan in that way; and in 
the production of melody and harmony to express in tone 
language a spiritual state or feeling; he should under- 
stand the story of his race and nation in its relation to 
others; and whatever else he ‘knows, a sufficient knowl- 
edge of himself, his body, mind, and spirit should be im- 
parted to enable him to maintain these ina healthful con- 
dition—to enable him to keep the divine command “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and with this, such a sense of social and 
civil obligation as shall make the command “Thou shalt 
not steal” audible and imperative in the walks of private 
life and public duty. 

If we break off here we have a “liberal education,” with 
a foundation broad enough for the universal duty of self- 
maintenance, and for after-expansion in special directions. 
In the second s‘age, separation and specialization should 


some 


l 
| begin, Which will necessarily grow and perfect itself with 
the growth of culture and the more perfect organization 
of the forces of civi'ization. 

Without the right kind of teachers, no reform is pos-| 
sible. The one business which it should be the special | 
concern of the State to maintain in honor, which should 
‘be kept free from political or sectarian influences which 
should be entered into with zeal and consecrated ability, | 
and never asa make-sbift—is education. The educator, | 
| whether of the school or the press, stands att point of | 
power, and holds the highest office in the social econou Y-| 
In the third or university stage of education the one- 
| sidedness of a particular or strictly technolog cal training 
is rounded off by a survey of the relations and value of e: 
speciality to others, wit=out losing sight of a specilic, in- 
dividual purpose. ry a part of 
public instruction as the elementary or technical school, 
and sbou!d be the crown and complement of these. Below | 
this point the State say every cluld shall be furnished | 
with the means for the development of his} 
physical, moral, and inteliectual powers; to this, instrue- 
tion shou!d be added which will gnable the child to apply 
those powers in obtaining a livelihood, 

“We thank you,” said the Iroquois Chief (in the year | 
774) to the Government of Virginia, which had offered to 
“we have already had 
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The university is as necessa 


rational 


educate some of their young men, 
experience of your education, and some whom you h.ve 
educated in all your sciences ccme back to us bad runners, 
ignorant of woodcraft, unable to trap a deer, snare a fish, 
to build a wigwam ; we cannot accept your offer, though 
we appreciate your good will, but we will take a few of 
your sons and make men of them.” 

Something like this the people have been saying to the 
universities founded upon the munificence of the State and 
nation, not because they do not appreciate education, but 
because they do. They know that it costs more to hang 
aman, to board and lodge a man in the prigons, than it 
would to teach him his duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship and how to get an honest living ; 
that it cost far more to maintain a system of demagogy 
than of pedagogy ! 


~—eo----- 


The English Parliament. 


The last parliament was chosen in February, 1874, and 
was disolved March 23, 1879. Itis a Jaw that a parlia- 
ment shall be chosen every seven years. The Tory party 
had a majority of about sixty ; Disraeli was at the head of 
the gevernment. The election which on April 1 in Eng- 
Jand will result in the election of 303 Libcrals, 287 Conser- 
vatives (Tories) and 60 Home Rulers, or a gain of about 60 
votes. ‘In other words the Liberals have now the 60 ma- 
jority. The election of the last Parliament was a great 
surprise to the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone was then at the 
head of the government (Prime Minister) ; he had reduced 
the taxation and had a surplus in the treasury, but the 
people demand.d ‘a change, and so he gave place to his old 
rival, Disraeli. This election will be an equal surprise to 
Disraeli. He will give place to Gladstone, probably. 
Among the prominent Liberals elected we note the names 
of Gladstone, TH. Havelock, John Bright, Prof. Fawcett, 
and A. J. Mundella. Among the prominent Tories are 
Beresford Hope, and Gathorne Hardy. The total vote 
will foot up 575,000.. The parliament (house) will num- 
ber 650. 

By this vote the people show their dissatisfaction with 
the foreign policy of Disraeli. ‘England has made many 
blunders and spent a great deal of money and has’ but 
little to show for it. The sffairs in Ireland have produced 
quite an effect. There is a party steadily increasing that 
demands that Ireland shall govern itself—that is, its head 
affairs. These are Home Rulers; they now number 65. 
Altogether the scene is one that will attract study. 
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Tae writer lately had occasion to visit one of our finest 
New York schools, and in a class room containing 50 
pupils on the ground floor, adjoining the w. c., he asked 
that all of the children who had been kept home by sick- 
ness since vacation, two months previous, should stand up. 
A dozen children rose, and of this number eight stated that 
they had been sick for more than a single day. Most of 
them complained of a sore throat. It would be unfair to 
charge all of this sickness to the school, but every parent 
knows how much the over-crowded condition of our 
schools conduces to the sickness of the pupils and stimu- 
lates any tendency towards cold or ill health._— Sanitary 
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Sights in New York City,-—-No. 1. 
By Tae Companton RE! 

One of the rious sights the great lingt 

Market. It is not the building attracts aitent in fact 

| building is one of the most shabby ever seen t is the bus 
ness that causes wonder. To feed the two millions of peopk 
in New Yerk, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and other sur- 
burban places requires the getting together of a vast quantity 
of meat and vegetables . 

Those who bring potatoes, lettuce ibbages, etc. assemble 
just as the day closes, to get a good position for the next day ; 
they stay all night in the streets About two o'clock in the 
morning the gr rs arrive in their wagons, and business be- 
gins. You seethey must buy meat, butter, eggs, ete. and 
then drive home and open their stores and be ready for thoge 
who want to buy of them for their breakfasts. So that a lively 


business is going on from two until six o'clock in the morning 
If you come there after you heve eaten your breakfast 
you will find it very quiet; you will see some lying asleep on 
benches and wonder why they are not ag well rested as you 


are. 

Washington Market in 
there 
and you will wonder there cre so 


*hool 


The early morning is the time to see 
all its glory. There are rows of men opening oysters 
are stands filled with fish, 
many different kinds—halibut almost as big as many % 
children, the coi, pickere), skate, flounder, eel, trout, ete. 

Then there are rows of butter-sellers all in white aprons; 
there are poultry dealers selling ducks, chickens, pigeons, tur- 
keys, geese, woodcock, etc One of the most active of these 
dealers isa clergyman who, on Sunday preaches to a large 
congregation on Laight street. Rev. Mr. Knapp sells good poul- 
Then there are quarters of 
beef and mutton with blocks and knives ready if you say the 
word. 
of beef couid you tell just where to have it cut? It is said ther 
are only three really good sirloins to be cut out of ore quarter. 

Just west of Washington Market is the wholesale market. 
The sheds here are full of quarters of beef and whole sheep 
and hogs; they never cutup meat as in the retail 
There are sometimes 500 cattle hanging there, and 1000 sheep. 
Here, too, are barrels of potatoes, white or “ sweets,” and ap- 
ples, turnips, squashes, lettuce, spinach, cabbages, onion, etc. 
Shiploads of watermelons, carloads of peaches, grapes and 
strawberries are {ound here in their season. 
place in all the city, for people must eat 


try and preaches good sermons. 


Now, suppose your father should send you fer a sirloin 


market. 


It is the busiest 


There are two large eating houses, Smith and McNell’s and 
Everett's that are open all the time, day and night, and the 
busy time for them is in the early morning. The grocers and 
the market men rush in for cups of coffee, and the waiters run 
frantically about on the marble floors; some do not stop to sit 
down, but while standing pour down a cup of coffee and hurry 
to meet their customers. 

Stop and think. The hotel men allow one pound of n.cat 
per day to their guests. Well, if all New York and the sub- 
urbs fed at that rate it would take 2,000,000 lbs. per day, would 
it not? Now if they used only beef and each ox weighed 500 
Ibs., it would take 40,000 per day. So, now you know what 
becomes of the immense droves of sheep, oxen and pigs that 
are brought to thiscity. The great prairies are fattecing cat- 
tle that will be put on the cars and be brought here to be eaten, 

Now you see *why they arc so busy in Washington Mar- 
ket. And that makes them busy in other places. Itis now 
February, and yet see what a great number of boxes of straw- 
berries have arrived. Whereare they from? Let us ask the 
man. You will find he is polite. 

** Where are the berries from?” 

“ Those are Charleston berries.” 

“Where is Charleston ?” we ask. 

“ Well, I don't know, down south where it is warmer, I sup- 
pose. Have some berries?” 

“How much are they?” 

‘Twenty-five cents a quart.” 

“No, I guess not.” 

And so it is, that you can tuy straw>erries here any day in 
the year. Our own country runs down almost to the equator; 
at any rate where it is warm euough now to raise straw- 
berries. —Scholar’s Companion. 

= =o + 


Who Are The Citizens. 


Many hundred years ago, in Europe, great regions of coun- 
try were ruled by lords, who were really half way between 
soldiers and robbers, and who lived i great part upon the 
money they could compel the common people round about to 
paytothem. In such days men who desired to live by war 
and conquest attached themselves to the service of one of thgse 
lords. When he engaged in a war they went with him to do 
the fighting, and if he came back victorious he gave them a 
share of the spoils or the conquered lands; or if the country 
paid him some tribute to keep peace with him, he gave them a 
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share of that. Meantime men who desired to live by working 
nt trades, or by buying and selling goods, or such peaceful or 
profitable employments, gathered themselves together in a city 
and built a wall around their dwellings to keep the military 
lords out,’ and agreed to contribute money and to fight, if nec- 
essary, in order to protect each other if attack should be made. 
They used to call themselves “citizens,” because they were 
banded together in cities. In days like these it was very im- 
portant, toar artisan ora merchant particularly, to belong 
to a strong city, for the city would protect him from 
having to give all his weaJth away in tribute to the military 
lords. But this state of things has changed in Europe, and 
never existed in America. Whether a person lives in a city or 
in a country is now of no consequence, so far as concerns his 
being protected and allowed to keep the money which he 
earns. 

In other countries only a few of even the grown men can 
vote, or become officers of government. In this country almost 
all.of them may do so. Hence it is common to say that citi- 
zens are those who can vote and hold office. But a great many 
persons are citizens who cannot do either. Children do not 
vote or hold office, yet they are citizens (if born in this coun- 
try) from their birth; though every one does not understand 
this. Not long ago a young man wrote to the New York pa- 
pers to complain that the officials wou!d not register his name 
to vote because he was not of age on the registering day, 
though he would come of age before election day. They said 
he could not be registered because he was not a citizen. This 
was an entire mistake, and so the papers told him. He had 
been a citizen all his life; coming of age has nothing to do 
with that. And women are citizens, although they do not vote 
and hold office, And colored persons are citizens, now, equal- 
ly with whites. This has come about by a famous law called 
the fourteenth amendment of the constititution. It says: “All 
persons bora or naturalized in the United States are citizens.” 
— Christian Union. 
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Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-Six. 


More than one hundred years ago! What were the people 
thinking about then? What were they doing? I can already 
hear the scholars shout, ‘ Signirg the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence!” But let me tell you of some other things of that 
time. 

There were then thirteen colonies which resolved themselves 
into the United States of America; compare the capitals with 
thoso of to-day and yuu will find they are not exactly as they 
are now, 


New Hampshire Exeter. 
Massachusetts, Boston. 
Rhode Island, Providence and Newport. 
Connecticut, Hartford and New Haven. 
New York, New York. 
New Jersey, Amboy. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Delaware, Newcastle. 
Maryland, Annapolis. 
Virginia, Williamsburg, 
North Carolina, Newbern. 
South Carolina, Charleston. 
Georgia, Savannah. 


The great West was hardly known; Ohio had not a single 
settlement of white people; Soaniards only were in St. Louis; 
but one small colony was in Indiana; Philadelphia was the 
chief city; its people were distinguished for their intelligence 
and social qualities; it was an abode of wealth. At Carpenter 
Hall, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Samuel and John 
Adams, and other men distinguished as orators or statesmen 
met. In New York a conspicuous object was the equestrian 
statue of George the Third; but the soldiers overthrew it ia a 
fit of patriotism after the Declaration of Indepence, and accord- 
ing to tradition the lead of which #t was composed was remov- 
ed to be run into lead for the use of the American army. Tra- 
veling was done on horseback or in wagons. There were two 
or three great roads over which stages ran about once a week. 
A journey from New York to Boston was not an easy night 
ride in a palace car—it was six days of hard coach riding. 
Letiers were many times sent by private hand, as the mails 
were very irregular. Three shillings for one letter was not 
considered expensive, “when the season of the Year is bad, 

the journey long, and the expenses on the Road so amazing 
great.” 

The population of the United States at this time was only 
three millions. The two great parties were the Whigs and 
Tories. Although there were persons considered wealthy, 
there was probably not more than one man worth a million of 
dollars, The punishments were very severe ; instead of prisons, 
the stocks, the pillory and the whipping-jsod were used. Slav- 
ery existed throughout the States ; and it was a common thing 
to read in the papers from Boston advertisements of runaway 
negroes and offers for sale. Gentlemen wore small clothes, 
silk stockings, and buckled shoes; their coats had broad skirts, 


wide cuffs, and lace ruffles; brown, gray, claret and other 
colors were used; wigs and powdered hair and cocked hats 
made up the costume. On important occasions the small 
sword was added to scarlet cloth and gold and silver lace with 
showy buttons. Very different from the plain dress suit of to- 
day. 

The houses were small and built for use and not display ; 
the largest window glass was 8x10. The open wood-fire was 
the center of attraction, and such things as stoves and furnaces 
were unheard of. The cooking was done on turn-spits placed 
before the fire, or in pots hung by links and hooks from the 
swinging crane, or in the great brick oven built in the chimney. 
No carpets were on the floor, but perhaps a home-made rug. 
Tallow dips dimly lighted the room. Funerals were often ex- 
pensive, showy and pompous. Special invitations were sent 
out for funerals; the clergyman, pall—bearers, and physicians 
attending were provided with scarfs and gloves, and some- 
times, each with a mourning ring. The feast which followed 
the interment was elaborate with roast meats, wines, liquors 
and pipes. What was then called a “‘ respectable funeral” cost 
perhaps a thousand dollars, and even twenty thousand was 
oace paid. Food was about what we have now; “salt-fish, 
roast chickens, bacon, pease, salad, pie, tarts and custards,” is 
what John Adams descrlbes au a gentleman’s dinner. 

There were only nine colleges, and out of these, five only 
were said to be worthy of the name—Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, William and Mary. There were few schools, 
and the New England colonies were ahead of the others.) An 
advertisement in the New England Chronicle of July 18, 
1776, states “ Young Ladies or young Gentlemen who have a 
mind to be acquainted with the French Language, etc., may be 
properly assisted in pursuing these attainments, from 5 to’7 
o'clock in the morning.” Early, wasn't it, to go to school ? 
During this year, Hume, Rousseau, Linneaus, Garrick, Black- 
stone and Samuel Johnson lived; Bonaparte and Scott were 
boys and unheard of. 





A youne Japanese student being required to hand in a 
composition in English wrote, “The cat is a small cattle. 
When he sees a rat he luminate his eyes.” 


Ipgas before words; principles before rules; the judg- 
ment before the memory; incidental information before 
systematic; r2ading befcre spelling; the sounds of the 
letters before their names; and on the whcle, nature be- 
fore art 


Ir is a curious fact that no matter bow you take it, 
“doing right pays:’—The theatre managers of Chicago 
admit that Sunday theatres are an injustice and an injury 
to many, and not even a pecuniary advantage to them- 
selves, 


Herz is a hint for those women wko push into school 
rooms simply because it is a light and easy (?) employ- 
ment: ‘*A lady has opened a jewelry establishmeat in 
London, employing women for watchmakers, a business 
that seems well adapted to their dexterous fingers, 


Any ladies wishing to invest either large or small 
amounts in either Minning or Railroad stocks, will 
find at Mrs. Hyde’s office excellent opportunity for placing 
their money in safe and profitable investments, She 
deals only in such stocks as she can recomend to her 
customers and investigates the financial standing of all 
Mining companys before negociating their stock at her 
office. See advertisement in another column. 

One of the best known firms in New York is that of 
Horace Waters & Son, dealers in pianos and organs. Now 
we propose to state what the pluck and integrity of Mr. 
Waters has accomplisned. It will be good reading at any 
time. After a period of success in Broadway, he fitted up 
a fine building on Fourteenth street; but hard times com. 
ing on people almost ceasing to buy musical instruments, 
and the high rents pressing unceasingly, he was obliged 
last spring to make an assignment. The next day he got 
a loan, took a modest second floor on the corner of 
Twelfth street and began business again. In December 
he had secured a release from his creditors and began to 
pay off his unpreferred ones. The assignee has paid off 75 
per cent. of the preferred ereditors; so that but a short 
time will elapse before he will settle up wi'h all of them in 
full. We wishthe old firm of Horace Waters & Son the 
success their erergy and iutegrity deserve. 

In 1855 Mr. Waters failed, and on resuming business be- 
gan at once to pay off his creditors, and in 1872 had paid 
up $54,000. The man who does business in this way will 








have the respect of the community. The Scnoot Jourwat 
by its circulation in ten thousand schools, will extend the 
praise of the business enterprise and fair dealing of Mr 
Waters. 





Two successful art schools are conducted by young 
American artists in Florence, which may rank in appoint- 
ments and systems of instruction as academies on a small 
scale. One is for design, conducted by Mr. Van Schaick, 
of New York, a student who has been trained in the best 
French system of scientific drawing. The other is for 
painting, superintended by Mr Duvenick, recently from 
Munich, who has brought about twenty pupils with him. 


County Superintendent W. E. Parker, of Iowa, says: 
“The press, the pulpit, the street corners, are educational 
forces, and either directly aid the specific work of the 
teacher or retard it. To any given pupil the work of a 
school-day may be lost by a lesson of ten minutes on the 
street. The educator must not lose sight of the three great 
agents, the Pulpit, the Press, and the Stieet, in the work 
of educating the children. 


_ Ler those teachers who are excited by the news from 
the mining districts of the West, reflect that the farm pro- 
ducts of Illinois alone last year amounted to $200,000,000 
or double the product of all the gold and silver mines in 
the country, and that the gold and silver divided among 
those who strive for it leaves only a little for each. 

We have an adver:isement by Mr. Sherr‘ll, of Indiana, 
concerning the Normal Question Book. It is a capital 
book. We can truly say it is one of the most servicable 
volumes a teacher can own. The time has come when 


every teacher should own $100 worth of books, and this is 
one of them. 
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Teacuers, teach your pupils to avoid bad reading—it is 
as deadly as arsenic. The Superintendent of the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island says that more than two-thirds 
of the boys, being nearly all that can read, have been in 
the habit of reading vile and trashy publications, and that 
their lives have heen formed upon the models placed be- 
fore them in those wicked sheets. In some of the New 
Yerk schools nearly every boy that can read invests his 
money in this hell-fire. 





Butter Buyers 

Everywhere are refusing to take white lardy looking 
butter except at “grease” prices. Consumers want noth- 
ing but gilt-edged butter, and buyers therefore recom- 
mend their patrons to keep a uniform color throughout 
the year by usingthe Perfected Butter Oolor made by 
Wells, Richardson & Co, Burlington, Vt. It is the only 
color that can be relied on to never injure the butter, and 
to always give the perfect color. Sold by Druggist. 
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A German chemist proposes the following as a service- 
able water-resisting element: Dissolve five to ten parts of 
pure dry gelatine in a hundred parts water, and then add 
10 per cent. of the concentrated solution of bichromate of 
potash. The articles united with this glue are exposed to 
the light of the sun, when, the bichromate becoming re- 
duced, the gelatine film attains great strength and flexi- 
bility. Glass ornaments and utensils when broken may 
be neatly and efficiently repaired with this mixture. Of 
course the cement must be kept in the dark in order that 


it may act as desired when used. 
es 


Profit, 1,200, 

“To sum it up, six long years of bed ridden sickness, 
costing $200 per year, total $1,200—all of this expense 
was stopped by three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
wite. She has done her own housework for a year since, 
without the loss of a day, and I want everybody to know 
it, for their benefit."—N. E. Farmer. 


Anortner piece, weighing 92} pounds, of the big meteor 
of May 10, 1879, has been found in Emmet County, Iowa. 
This piece fell in a slough which, at the time, was full of 
water, but is now dried up. It was found about three 
miles north-west of the 170-pound piece, and about four 
miles north-west of the main body, which weighed 437 
pounds, ” 











Horsrorp'’s Acip Paospuate gives speedy benefit for 
night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the nerves 
and muscles, and promotes recovery. 





Crearness of ideas must be cultivated by exercising 
the understanding; and the pupil must be educated to in- 
dependent activity in the use of his own understanding.— 
Seneca, 





Kipyey-Worrn in hot weather sustains the system and 
keeps up the strength. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
Is; is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
and grown persons, by feeding the 





Puzzies—A gentleman left by will to his | 
three sons his entire property among which 
were his horses, seventeen in number. 
The oldest son was to have one-half as his 
share, the seccnd son oxe-third, and the third | 
son one-ninth. Now came the problem | 
how to divide the legacy. In the fret | 
place, to take the halt ot seventeen horses 
is a difficult matter. Again, a third and a 
ninth of seventeen are not readily arrived 
at in the case of horses, which do not go 
well into fractions, vulgar or otherwise. 
But a clever lawyer, to save litigation— 
seeing that the matter cculd be easily 
arranged if there were eighteen horses, 
gave oue from his own stable to make up 
that number. Without the additional horse, | 
the first son could only have taken eight | 





and a half as his chare, and the two others | be 


even more multilated portions, but now 








The oldest son gets......... 9 ‘orses. 

in a. 3. AME eer ee Ss 

DE WN hai ccncecescnnses 2: 
Total 17 horses, | 


and the lewyer got his own horse back too | 


What Makes You Sick. 

You have allowed your bowels to be- 
come habitually costive, your liver has be- 
come torp:d, the same thing ails your 
kidneys, and you are just used up. Now 
be sensible, get a package of Kidney- Wort, 
take it faithfully and soon you will forget 
you've got any such organs, for you will be 
a well man, 








Hasit ano Lirrte Tarnes.— We are too 
much in the habit of despising little things, 
but some of the world’s greatest discoveries 
were the result of studying little things. In 
the cathedral at Pisa, Galileo discovered 
that a pedulum would mark the time; Sir 
Willam Brown, by watching a spider, 
formed the idea of the first suspension 
bridge; Franklin, by the aid of a silk kite, 
invented the lightning conductor; West's 
first brush was furnished by a cat's tail ; and 
so with the invention of the steam-engine 
and Faraday’s experiments with an old 
bottle. Little things are like flakes of snow 
—harmless enough in single flakes—but 
what was more powerful than an avalanche, 
carrying away villages in its course of de- 
vastation ?—J. B. Govan. 


Grateful Woman. 
None receive so much benefit, and none 





are so profoundly grateful and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitte:s | 
as women. It is the only remédy peculiarly | 
adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to. Chills and fever, | 
indigestion or deranged liver, constant or 
periodical sick headaches, weakness in the | 
back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders and 
different parts of the body, a feeling of las- | | 
situde and despondency, are all readily re- | 
moved by these Bitters.— Courant. 





Mere freaks cf activity never accomplish 
much, hecause they do not last. man | 
can do almost anything for a little while; | 
a bad man can be good; a lazy man can be 
active; a stingy man may be generous. | 
But every man’s character has a level to| 
which it always gravitates. It may be 
thrown up like a wave <f the sea, but, like 
a wave ol the sea, it will come down again. 


Bargains in Books. 


Appleton's and Johnson's 's | Cyclopesdias,— also New 
Bri ica at reduced — Any work published fur 
‘All ~ FA ofba in ‘ig books to adv * etl 

8 a ing to advantage w 
fina'it greauiy tn their interest vo adarena igned. 


New York and Lond London Book Co., 
1191 Broadway, New York. 








MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S | 
CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75¢ A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agrecabdle to the taste. 

*.* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 
The % bottle contains four times as much as the Ye 





' SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





j PERMANENTLY Cures [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 

“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 

acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 

bad cases of PILES, and has never failed te 
bal act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCTILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 


C, 8, HOGABON, of Perkshire, says, “one 
packace hasdome wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


anaer WHY? 
WooweR 
POW 


ary % ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NIOYS AT THE SAME TLME. 


Plies, or in Rhcumatism, Nouralein 








and Female disorders. 
4 KIDNEY-WORT ts adry vegetable com- 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TmRmyiTnNow : 


| 
Tuy it at the arent. Price, #1.00, | 
_, WELLS, RICHADDSON & C0., Preprietors, | 
| 








HOP BITTERS, 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
D THE PUREST axD Best Mepicat QvaL 
OF ALL OTHER Bitters. 
CURE 
of the St h, Bowels, Blood, Liver, 
dneys, and Urinary Organs, Nervousness, Sleep4m | 
D and es>ecially Female Complaints. 
$1000 IN GOLD. 
Vill be paid for a case they will not cure or help, o 
‘or anything impure or injurious found in them. 
Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try them 
before yousieep. Take ne other. 


Coven Curg isthe sweet safest and bes 
Ask Childre = 


Dt 





Hop Pap for Stomach, wt 4 and Kidneys 
superior to all others. Ask Druggisis. 


ROAENS ASK FOR 


TEEL PEN 


FORSALE BY All DEALER. 





WRYNORKLOERCE 25 SRRA.STL. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J. 





FOR EUROPE 


AND 
HE 


HOLY “LAND, 


Third Annual Educational Excursicn, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HoLiann, 


BeLoivu, Gerwany, Averria, ITaLy, SwiTzer 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Diesden Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery of all the conntries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc All tours include first-class travel, hote 
accommodations, fees, etc. 
For prices, explanatory pamphict, and further particulars, address 
E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 
“A Summer Jaunt.’’—A book of 64 pages, with 2 asteationn, gives a most interesting account of 


jormer excursion. Price, $2, post-paid 











JisTeE 


GC LLOTTS 








For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, ond Ladies, | 70. 


and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Sty'es to suit ali hands, 


Sample Carda, Price Lists, ee., furnished on application. 


SEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 


GRAND MEDAL 


At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 

The most valuable family remedy ewe for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, ie Spenaee, rheu- 
matism, chilblains, catarrh, wt. ~ 
are oe for coughs, colds, sore throat, emp, and diph- 
theria, etc. 

Used od and sagpeves by the leading physicians of En- | 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as | 
POMADE VASELINE. 

VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and § ce Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. g { 
80 BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ' 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. | 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. | 





} 





ro 





Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive | 
teeth a speciatity. 


IMPORTAN 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar | 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send.six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., i 











above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mig. Co, Rochester, N.Y 












BUCKEYE BELL FOU! NDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and bu 
Ware Zee oe Aree, Seam, ate. US FULL "| $7 


VANDUZEN & TIET, Cincinnati, O 


(Su *) 2% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TE, TEACHERS 23 REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK 
land Co., N. Y., delightfuily situated on the west | 
bank of tLe Hudson, ten miles.below West Point. A 
—— and perfectly healthy location. Moderate 


and b subeates solely | 
for r the benefit « tired teachers. 7 8 
Miss E. CLEMENT, Germantown, Pa, 


= $12 day athome easily made. Costly 
ree, Address Tavz & Co., Augusta, \ainr. 








| intelligent people know the properties of Borax, 











WM. JOHNSON’'S 
PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 
IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure for Corns, Bunions and Tender Feet. All 


lodine 
and Bran, and by their happy combination in soap, » 
obeying their directions it will make the affiicted wit! 


tender feet jump with joy. 
For Sale by THOS, GILt, Borax Soap Office, 
4 KK ROW, New York. 
And all druggists renghens the co yantry . 
STATEN ISLAND 
Faner y Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—119 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til 





ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., 
| Cleaned or Dyed. 
press. 


e etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Goods receivee «nd retrrned by ex- 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain, Sod at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parte ofthe country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular 30 N.¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broad- 
way, N.Y 





About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next to man, He goes 
to battie with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 


is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the sens, he 
ascends high mountaine at man's bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care ot ahorsee. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in England 
_— he paid five and ten doilars for, which are not 
vod. We send them in paper covers, post-paid, tor one 


| Testi TE, cne JOURNAL, 
ers. 


uw COMPANION subscri- 
E. - KELLOGG @ 0 


Mrs. . Hyde Wate & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real Estate 
AGENCY. 


Houses for sale and to let, furnished and unfurnished 
in all parte of the city. Money joaned on first-class rea 
estate at lowest rates. All active mining stocks bonght 
dsold. We deal only in such stocks as we know to be 
good. We sell either small or large amounts as our cus- 
tomers may desire, and persons of smal! means will find 
at our office the best and satest means of investing their 
money where the principal will be secare to them, aud 
where they wiil soon realize handsome profits 


_23 Union Square, N. Y ° Room 12, 





! ORGANS $30 up 
| A GREAT ( OFFER! J ward; PLANOS $140 
| upward, LITTLE USE D, geod as new; WAK. 
RANTED, NEW PIANOS und ORGANS at EX. 
TRAORDINARY LOW prices. Send for Dus. 
trated Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & Co., 
826 B’way., cor 12th St., N.Y. P.0.Bex,3 


877%. 





a Month and expenses guaranteed to ‘Agents. 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, A AINSWORTH « & < eitnget 
% and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. . 
Payson, De —~ ae & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Paysons’ = Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Inéusptal al Drawing Series. 

INDUSTRIAL Dr. 

IMARY DRAWING Camps. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 

GuIpE To CaRDs. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spellin Ble 

Elementary, Retail Price, 5 cts 4 = 10 cts. 


ra 
tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
rice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ ~ "Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Langu 
Descriptive ‘Catalo eB eerith J Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Corresp 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Posurnens, Pura. Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Oxtlines 7%, History,—Outlines of History; with 
Origins bles, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 
x wa 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 








The _— -book we Outtines of History. 1 vol. 


oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atla 
Containing a chronological, series of - Colored Ma 
illustrating successive ods, from the dawn of 
sb. to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 


Historical Chart, or, Histo 


Targht by the yy 
Showing at a glance the Rise, 


velcpment and 
ot all tne important Nations, from the earliest ee 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in four 
distinct forms. 


For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
ushers. . 4 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
HOAROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WOWROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
VYARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HACAR'S Math@matics. MEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. aes png & 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





Peer = The five books sent o 
Coramon Schoo... teachers for examination 
Counting House... . rs for $3.60, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. Key 2 00 | for balf price, but only in 


reply to requests ee y the money. 
or special terms for introduction write to 


WwW. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louls, Mo 


SOMETEIING NEV 
—FOR-— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


| BYJGEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDER a an ORATORIO CANTATA. bap- 


THE wees pe a ie BS pared 
Schoo 8, and is desig = ‘capeal 
PALMS or the exercises o 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
» CHRISTMAS. 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 


AND EASTER. 

It abounds with beautiful musical and floral oGpote, 
and represents Christ asthe Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple and lasting. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a doz. by express 
Sihgle specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnatti, 
And 83 Broadway, NewYork. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,-Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelt-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 


FREES S22°S0N 











Illustrated CATALOGUE of 1-Ct. 
Chromos, Watches, Revolvers and 


Now: ities. CHEAP EST & largest 


ons Com- to: 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


brary sheep. $10 
UNIVE aAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


brarv 
ACADEMIC DL SNUARY. Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Half roan. 1S 
yh VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf roa: 
scHocs, (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
alf roa 
Fae ast Pecsroee Y. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 
rockas == dg tig Illustrated. 24mo. are oy 
flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edg 


afi scat alds to students, in addition tos wy 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make 
cester's, in the opinion ot our most distinguished educa- 
rs, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 





The NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS 


fAmerican Anthem Book, 


with 100 easy and e904 4 anthems 12. per doz ) f 2 J. 
H. Tenney and A. J. A ipatiea By A. cam 
son. These anthems are 7 pH "in —. 
iently numerous to provide two forevery Sunday in the 
year 


Dow’s SACRED QUARTETS 
| FOR MALE VOICES. steward 11. Dow. 


@iePrice $2.00. Per Dozen, $18.00. 


This is a fine collection, which furnishes excellent 
material for bringing out the talent of the Male Quartets 
that cgn now be formed in almost ormed in almost every choir. 


The Deluge. 
NEW CANTATA. By St. Saens. 


Price in Boards $1.00. Paper 8 cents. 


This is just the y -- to adopt a Cantata for Chorus 
practice, and the Deluge has the advantage of good and 
striking music, and —~ dL words. Not cult, 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


By A.N. Johnson. Price $1.50. 





complete easy instructor for Reed 
att © the wants of those who wish 
easy light music and easy sacred music 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H, DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway New York, 


BOOKS at COST. 


O GREAT PROPOSITIONS 6 


GZITo the Readers of the! 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION I. 

The Normal Question Book 
for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 
PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
«—OF-— 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular prh . 91.25. 


ans, adapted 
learn both 











_—~ 


PROPOSITION ITIl. 


Normal Outlines and Normal Teac, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 


= 

PRCPOSITION IV.3 
AtCOPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Country Schools and “ NormaljTeach- 

ter” Parsing Book, for only ‘$2.00. 
PROPOSITION V. 
FA COPY EACH{OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 

in Country Schools, ** Normal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00. 

These propositions are made 
New YorK SOHOOL JOURNAL and to the readers of no 
other rpaper. They are made for several reasons, one of 
hwy LL is the introduction of our books where they are 
no wh. 

These propositions will hold good only 
date of pa Da ein which the advertisement appears ~_— 

Cut o advertiaement and your order. 

It will pay 4 ered atonce. This advertiorment may 
not appear 


These pro ieee are the greatest ever made by an 
publisher. Kouwre WANTED in every country. bl 


aE 4 oe to 


to the readers of the 


T, ieee Teacher" 
Pobudting bon wy By ille, Ini td 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 


THE MARVEL 


New Process of Rapid Copying without 
100 Copies of any Original 

Invaluable to 

The Patentees of the Hektograph are the 


TELEGRAPH CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


genuine one only. 


44 BLOOMFIELD S8T.. Boston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


} AND 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


OF THE AGE! 


the Use of Acids or a Press, 
Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 
School Superintendents and Teachers. 


original inventors of this process and the only 


ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


to all such we eay give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek 


WESTERN UNION 
co. 
RAILWAY CO. 


And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST.., uaw ¥ YORK. 


Buy the 


118 eure 7th AT. 
53 WEST 2nd &T., .. Ohio. 





Agents Wanted for the Normal 


Common School Branches. 


The best works ever offered to Canvassers. 
J. 


“MAHOVAL TVWYON AHL 


NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL! 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, and Normal Outlines of the 


METHODS _OF TEACHING 


Question Book, Normal Teacher, 


«a for terms and full particulars. 
E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





Balsams and 
of the most healing and anny 


| 












breathing 


Address, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, rit 
933 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pine Tree Tar, 


emoke or vapor. 
Cal S| parts. 


where, and - ~ fay 







that the mere 
converts them oe 4 a dense 
inhaled—taken 






t Free. 


Sh Seas seshet toca 
it, its ng power 
in treatment is peor mer by ph 


thousands, 
TULL TREATMENT sext. 
tion always teed. 


guaran 
When writing for circular. name this paper. 





FTAMUSEMENT 424 INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game s Word ontest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting Gamz 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, 25cents. Postage prepaid. 


—):0:(—, 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 674 pages, nearly 80,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY,'{PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 


This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult, English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 


* $71 Broadway,! Brooklyn, New [York. 
Notrse.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 





WOODLAND Send soc. for 


“00 "¢ . J » McCl 
LATaoT ad oz ansen jurg 


per etal eocing toe, EP Cry 


» Chicago. 


OES. 


New York Mailing settling 
ed N — Fold Mailin 
Wohines. Wacom St. he BRAS . ‘iceager oo 
eroorietor. 








vecetes SONGS | $7 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for 
side Visi 
dr es, P. on VICKERY. 


00 per month made selling my Musical Tabletr 
handle. F 





the Fire- 
ter Terms and Outfit Free, Ad- | > 1 
Augusta, Maine, 


Just the thing for Teachers to 


The Supplement. 


We publish a Supplement in which may 
be found our full Premium List. If you 
have not seen it be sure and send a postal 
card for it. It will tell you all’‘about the 
splendid Premiums we offer. When you get 
the list keep it for reference, as it is only sent 
when asked for. 

Catxins’ Ossect Lessons, price $1.50.— 
This volume, of which thirty thousand have 
been sold, is added to our list of premiums, 
and is sent to a subscriber for two new sub- 
scribers and twenty-five cents postage. Itis 
a book without an equal inits department. 


De Grarr's “ Scnoot Room Guipz,” price 
$1.50. This has lately been revised and en- 
larged. Itis a splendid book; everything 
is practical. Prof. De Graff has been for 
many years a very pepular conductor of 
Teachers Institutes, appointed by the De- 

artment of Public Instruction, and is most 
Reentiy known 1n this State, where many 
thousands of the “Guide” have been sold. 
We offer it for two new subscribers and 25 
cents for postage. 

Kennepy’s “Scnoot anp Famty,” price 
$1.00. This book by Prof. John Kennedy, 
another popular conductor of Ins'itutes (ap- 
pointed by Department of Public Instruc- 
tion), presents the subject of School Discip- 
line in a new and attractive light. We offer 
it for one new snbscriber to Institute and 
25 cents postage. 

t@™ Remember, two subscribers to Com- 
PANION is equivalent to one for InstrTUTE. 


home. Samples worth See 
w & Co., Portland, 





terms, etc., address, W. M. REED, Geneva, Indiana. 


* | B5roBQORTLe, 





